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WILDE’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


We give below a list of our New Fall Books 
for Young People, which are fully up to our 
standard and full of value and interest. 


THE TRAIL OF THE BADGER. 


A story of the Col- 
orado border 30 years 

By Sidford 
Bi Hamp. Author 
of "Dale and Fraser 
— Sheepmen," and 
"The Boys of Craw- 
ford’s Basin." Illus- 
trated. 351 pages. 
Price $1.50. 


Mr. Hamp’s latest eh 


ume presents a _ 
and true ag oe + 


when the eager A. 











nd silver was 
iene his unwelcome presence upon the long settled 


and slow moving Mexican communities. 


SIX GIRLS GROWING OLDER. 

















Astory. By Marion 
Ames Taggart. Au- 
thor of ® Six Girls and 
Bob," and "Six Girls 
and the Tea Room." 
Illustrated. 33 1 pages. 


Price $1.50. 
This isa acaguuation of 
Miss T; lar 


rama 
itse! 
hk io 0 chenrtul ony that 


rend oy the eof ao 

true and 

THE reo OF 
THE TIDE. 


The story of how Margaret solved her problem. 


By Eleanor H. 


Porter. 


Author of "Cross 


Currents.” Illustrated. 306 pages. a 25. 
The sieruny of the ctfe 0 Mo mo cemneed in 


Currents" 


si ae OF cept etn 
many a wi eover eppreae 


i will re 4 
ted that such con- 


ditions could possibly exist, and it will Ly poe = 
do something. 


t they, in some humble way, could " 


NEW LITTLE AMERICANS. 


Stories of and about 
the children living in 
our new possessions, 
and under the Stars 
and Stripes. By Mary 
Hazelton ‘ade. 
Author of the "Little 
Indian Series," and 
"Uncle Sam's Old- 
Time Stories Series." 
Illustrated. 250 pages. 
yee $1.00. 

Ever child will be in- 
terested in these stories 

peculiar ways and 
customs, 
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and it is the purpose of this volume to make the 


children better ey oom with the manners and customs 


of the children 


have so recently come under our 
care and protection. Children in the home My 
reading it, while it is sure to 
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WON OUT. 

By Mary Knight 

Potter. Illustrated. 


225 pages. $0.75. 
Cloth. 


It is the of 1” 
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tled with many children’ s 


severance — natural 
instinct "Won Out." It 
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THE DOLLS’ 
STORY BOOK. 


Edited by Mary I. 
Lovejoy. Fully il- 
lustrated. $0.50. 


This volume is one to 
charm the little people 
with its short, bright 
stories of dolls, and its 
plenteous supply - ic- 
tures, many of 
beautifully onli No 

of the season will 
— more attractive to 
children. 


Story Book 





The DOLLS’ 











W. A. WILDE COMPANY, 


Western Office, Chicago. 


120 Beylston St., Boston. 























SCRIBNER HOLIDAY BOOKS 


ENGLISH VOYAGES OF ADVENTURE 
AND DISCOVERY. 


Retold from Hakluyt by EDWIN M. BACON. 
Mlustrated. $1.50. 











“It is to the 
first interest “There is 
of American more adven- 
youth that ture in this 
such a book as volume than 
‘English Voy- will be found 
ages’ shall in a whole 
iven the wi- library of fic- 
blici- tion.” — New 
i hicago York Sun. 
ews. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH’S VISIT TO DRAKE’S FLAG-SHIP. 
The thrilling stories of adventure, discovery and colonization of America told in the words 
of the old chroniclers and voyagers, and edited with historical notes for boys’ r 


TOMMY TROT’S VISIT TO SANTA CLAUS. 
By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 
Mlustrated in color, and black and white. $1.00. 


“To enj quis Christmas story, written by a prince of story-tellers, is the treat 
in store for “fttle folk folk whose Christmas stockings include a c of Young. Trot’s Visit 
to Santa Claus,’ by the Southern writer, Thomas Nelson It is a wonderfully 
charming little book, "full of joy of Christmas, and breathing beneat the fai -land miracles 
of Yuletide the beautiful spirit of sharing the festival's joys with others."-— Baltimore Sun. 


AN OLYMPIC VICTOR. 
A Story of the Modern Games. 
By JAMES B. CONNOLLY. 


Mustrated. $1.25. 


“There is a v love story, but the real 
achievement of the Book. les in the very graphic 
and — description of re great race itself,” — 





THE BOYS 
OF ST. TIMOTHY’S. 
By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER. 
Mlustrated, $1.25 net. 

“ The author has managed to catch the ‘Tom 
Brown spirit,” to modernize it, and to eliminate 
some of the less desirable traits of the tales of 
which Tom Hughes’ book is the type. . . . Foot- 
ball, rowing, hockey, running, tennis are described vividly, the gospel of a strenuous life is 


preached vigorously, and the ethical side of boy's proper hum to boy is ed out 
with the utmost clearness.”"—New York Sun. _ — 


THE OTHER AMERICANS. 
By ARTHUR RUHL. 
Mlustrated. $2.00 net; post-paid $2.20. 


“ The best book on South America as yet written in English."—N. Y. Evening Sun. 
“May be unhesitatingly pronounced the best book of its kind ever published. There 
is none "that so well and so entertainingly describes the people of that part of the world.” 


—Pan- American. 


CAMP FIRES ON DESERT AND LAVA. 
By DR. WILLIAM T. HORNADAY. 
Profusely illustrated (8 pictures in color). $3.00 net; post-paid $3.30. 


The exciting story of a hunting and exploring expedition in.the desert of Southern 
Arizona and d the mountains of Northwestern Mexico. Full of adventure and scientific 
discovery. Wonderfully illustrated. 


THE BOOK OF FISH 
AND FISHING. 
By LOUIS RHEAD. 
Mlastrated. $1.50 net; post-paid $1.62. 


A complete angler’s encyclopedia of how, when and 
where, and with what, to capture all kinds of fresh and 
salt water fishes angled for with rod and line. He gives a 
full account of the best lines, flies, bait, tackle and lures, 
with maps showing distribution of the fish, and when and 
where to get them. The book covers every part of the 
country, both coast and inland. 


“Mr. Rhead has succeeded in making the book an 
encyclopedia of facts.” —Philadelphia Record. 





FROM “‘AN OLYMPIC VICTOR.” 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, rrtfive,. NEW YORK 








BEST 
Christmas Books. 


From DANA ESTES & CO., Boston. 


For Boys. 


THE P.Q. & G. Br Edvard S. Ells, A. M. 
callseed cary fer tage. Msdented, MS 
THE MINUTE BOYS, OF on : ISLAND. 


y James Otis, "The Minute of the 
Moentaine,” ete. Illustrated, cloth, 12amo. $1.25. 
THE BUSINESS VENTURE SERIES. By 
James Otis. Vol. 1. The Cruise of the Phoebe ; 
or, Lobster Buying © on the Eastern Coast. Illustrated, 
cloth, 12mo. $1.50 


For Girls. 


A sOURpEY OF i oO”, A Sendund, 

author of * Janet's "The travels 

now g = of three — coer in Europe. me 
trated, large 12mo. $1.50. 

MARIGOLD’S WINTER. By Edith Francis 

Foster, author of * Jimmy Crow." With illustrations 

by the author. 12mo. $1.25. 


For Boys and wosanell 


seat Nama FOR 1908. b only 


a great variety of 
tet ae ae the Small an ie: 
mated beard covers. $1.25. Cloth, full gik, = 


From CHRISTMAS IN pany LANDS 
SERIES. Tales of Christmastide from the literature 
of many D.... 


CHRISTMAS IN DENMARK. By Bertha 
Davidson Hoxie. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


CHRISTMAS IN HOLLAND. By Sarah Ger- 
trude Pomeroy. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


For Young People. 


THE WOOING OF CALVIN iy == By 
ree & gd eaten of * Jancny.* 
—o 

LIVING ON A LITTLE. By Caroline French 


Benton. A most v volume of practical hints on 
for young people. 12mo. $1.25. 


SOME AFRICAN HIGHWAYS. By Caroline 
Kirkland. With introduction by Lieut.-Gen. Baden- 
Powell. Description of a trip of two American women 
to Uganda and the ee With map and illus- 
trations. I2mo. $1.50. 


or 




















Beautiful Thoughts 


Post Cards 


For Christmas. 


HERE IS A CHARMING WAY TO 
REMEMBER FRIENDS. 


For 25 cents I will send by mail 
these 12 lovely sentiments : 
LOVE, by Henry Van Dyke. 

FOOTPATHS TO PEACE, 

by Henry Van Dyke. 
LIKE BEGETS LIKE, 

by Henry Van Dyke. 
I AM THINKING OF YOU, 


by Henry Van Dyke. 
MY SYMPHONY, by Channing. 
KINDNESS, by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


THE VALUE OF A FRIEND, 
by Robt. Louis Stevenson. 


SLEEP SWEET, _ by Ellen M. H. Gates. 
AN IDEAL, _ by Edward Howard Griggs. 
GOD BLESS YOU, _ by Julia A. Baker. 


NEW YEAR'S GREETING, 
by Lucy Larcom. 

LOVE, BE TRUE TO HER, 
by Mary Elizabeth Blake. 





These beautiful cards in water-color 
and gold illuminations are a delight to 
the eye and a cheer to the mind. 


SEND TO-DAY TO 
M. T. SHEAHAN, Publisher, 
297 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT! To teachers and 
others, five sets of above sent for $1.00. 
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g AR off down the beach 
Dorothy could hear 
Pasquina’s cry: 

** Buona min-ta-a-a !”’ 

She threw down her wooden 
shovel and began to hunt for 
coppers in her pocket. Her 
father and mother looked up from their books 
with a welcoming smile, and Rob stopped in the 
construction of his sand fort to shout, ‘‘ Hurrah ! 
Here she comes!’’ For Pasquina was the great 
event of each day, especially so now that the 
beach was almost deserted, and all the little 
thatched capanne stood empty about them. 

When her parents first, brought Dorothy here, 
after a long illness in the beautiful 
city of Florence, and her father car- 
ried her in his arms down to the 
shore, and laid her on a little couch 
under the awning of their capanna, 
she was delighted. She was sure she 
should be happy in what she calied 
their doll’s house. Thecapanna was 
a tiny thatched house of a single 
room and a porch. There were hun- 
dreds of them on the beach, each 
rented by a family ; and to each came 
the mother or nurse, with a flock of - 
children every day. The elders sat 
inside, sewing or reading, while the 
children played safely under their 
eyes. 

It all amused Dorothy so long as 
she could only lie and watch, but 
as she grew stronger it seemed dreary 
in spite of the beautiful blue Medi- 
terranean, about which her father 
told her so many wonderful tales, 
and in spite of the crowd of children 
at play on the sands—for not one 
of the children spoke what Dorothy 
called a ‘‘comprehensible language,’’ 
meaning English, and both she and 
the little foreigners were too bashful 
to break through the barriers of 
speech. So she felt very queer and 
lonely, and longed for some little girl 
to play with. 

Robin got on better, for he could 
swim and race, even if he could not 
talk; and besides, there was Mario 
—but Mario is a story all by himself. 

Then it was that Pasquina came 
to the rescue. 

There were a great many venders 
passing up and down the beach, 
some with little cakes, some with 
bruciate or bollite,—roasted or 
boiled chestnuts,—and some with 
sticks of sugary peppermint—buona 
minta ; but the quickest, the small- 
est, the most ear-piercing of them all 
was Pasquina. 

Dorothy used to lie and watch for 
her, she was so amusing with her 
eel-like swiftness,—only no eel was 
ever so vivid,—her fashion of shoot- 
ing out her words at you like little 
bullets, and the brilliancy of her 
smile. 

Each day she stopped at the capan- 
na, and with her basket slung on 
her arm, her brown toes stuck into 
the sand, and her folded kerchief 
framing the brightest face on the beach, de- 
manded, ‘‘ Vuole minta?’’ (Do you want 
minta?) 

And while Rob hunted in his pockets for 
the soldo he was allowed to invest daily, the 
two little girls stared at each other. 

Perhaps Pasquina thought it a pity to have 
to lie still all day,—it would have been as 
sudden death to Pasquina herself,—for she 
began to bring bits of the sea and the woods to 
Dorothy. On the first occasion she proudly 
lifted the paper on which the minta lay, and 
disclosed six bright shells, which she laid one 
by one on Dorothy’s couch. 

**Conchiglia,’’ she said, gesticulating vio- 
lently toward the sea. 

“*Shells,’’ replied Dorothy, and they both 
laughed. Then Pasquina pointed to herself: 














**Dieci!’’ (ten,) and 
then stood beaming at 
her own munificence. 

‘*The child has brought them from the moun- 
tains,—a long distance,—and only see how 
scratched she is by the crue] burs! Ten is a 
great many for her to give away. You must 





PASQUINA S BETANA BASKET 


*¢ By Grace 





and is accustomed to 
take what the sea 
sends, as you take 


apples from a tree. She cannot afford to have 


her killing done daintily for her—as we do.’’ 
This was true. Pasquina lived, as nearly all 


the people of the little town did, on polenta, a 


really learn enough Italian to say ‘Grazie!’ | coarse brown bread, which they sometimes saw 


DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER. 





“BUONA MIN-TA-A-AI" 


Dorothy,’’ said her mother. After this the 
acquaintance prospered finely. 

“T don’t know what we should do without 
Pasquina,’’ Dorothy’s mother said often. ‘‘She 
keeps Dorothy so interested, and both children 
are learning Italian quite as fast, and more 
pleasantly, than if at school.’’ 

Sometimes Pasquina’s offerings were less 
acceptable, as when she brought a handful of 
squirming live crabs. ‘‘They are good—eat!’’ 
she exclaimed, impatiently; and as Dorothy 
shrank from her outstretched palm, she took one 
up, coolly broke off a leg, and put it in her 
mouth. 

“Ow-w-w! Alive!’’ screamed Dorothy, as 
if it had been her own 





her dip into the salt water to soften it. If 
she had waited for her crabs to be caught 
and cooked for her she might have waited 
forever. 

With twelve sticks of buona minta to market, 
she faced the world daily. If she sold all 
twelve she made a profit of four cents. On the 
other hand, she often made nothing. And all 
day and every day she fended for herself, eating 
what and when she could, or not eating, when 
that happened in its turn; and at night carry- 
ing home the soldi to her mother—one of the 
innumerable widows of the sea, who worked at 
sailmaking all day with Pasquina’s grown-up 
sisters. Among them they kept a roof above 

their heads and some- 





leg. Her mother ran to 
the spot, and with much 


THE STAFF SERIES. 


thing in their mouths. 
And how good, how 





a 





to transport twelve small sticks 
of candy. Dorothy’s mother 
said so. 

**Ma, signora!’’ exclaimed 
Pasquina, with mild contempt 
atthe idea. ‘‘Fa figura!’’ (It 
makes a figure!) ‘‘Who knows 
how much minta I may have in that basket?’’ 

Dorothy’s father tried to paint Pasquina, 
but, laying down his brushes in despair, said 
he preferred as model a basket of eels. It was 
he who discovered how sad her face was when 
the smile left it—but it only did leave it when 
she was posing. Pasquina regarded his efforts 
with benevolent condescension. Another signor 
had tried to paint her, and had begun 
by buying soap, a comb and a brush 
for her. Pasquina kept the comb, 
but sold the soap as a useless luxury, 
and declined any more sittings. Dor- 
othy’s father was different, however, 
and she would have sat for him, if it 
had been possible to sit still for any- 
thing or anybody. 

It was a constant amusement with 
the family to wonder what the child 
would be doing when they saw her 
next. Sometimes she was spinning 
yarn as she walked, twirling the 
spindle with one hand and holding 
the distaff in the other, still with the 
minta basket on herarm. Sometimes 
she was crocheting lace, sometimes 
knitting stockings to sell. 

She had a pitying contempt for 
Dorothy’s ignorance, and taught her 
fingers the simplest stitches. Instead 
of calling her, as all the other Italians 
did, ‘‘The Signorina,’’—the little 
young lady,—she invariably spoke of 
her as the ‘‘bambina,’’ or, even less 
respectfully, ‘‘the bimba,’’ which 
was the next thing to calling her 
‘‘the baby.’’ And everybody found 
this quite natural, although Dorothy 
was actually a year older and an 
inch taller than Pasquina. 

It was very gay while the sun 
shone on the blue waters, but by and 
by came days when it ceased to shine, 
when it began to darken early, and 
the tramontana blew piercingly. 
Then Pasquina had less time. There 
were chestnuts to be gathered and 
dried. Boiled, roasted, or pounded 
into flour, they saved many a soldo 
in food. And there was the fagot- 
gathering. 

Dorothy and Robin had watched 
with wonder the women and the 
children moving under mountains of 
sticks and twigs. One day Pas- 
quina hailed them proudly from 
under a bundle as tall as herself, 
and far broader, adroitly balanced 
on her head. Her eyes and teeth 
twinkled at them gaily. She must 
have walked a quarter of a mile out 
of her way for the mere pride of 
passing their capanna thus. 

**Could the bambina do this?’’ she 
inquired, condescendingly. 

Then came the bitter storms. Doro- 
thy, shut in the house, rushed daily 
to the window at the cry of ‘‘Buona minta!’’ 
to see Pasquina going by, barelegged and bare- 
footed, holding an immense green umbrella over 
her basket of minta when the rain streamed 
down, or knitting as she walked briskly. How 
purple those feet and fingers did look ! 

**T should think she would freeze stiff!’’ 
exclaimed Dorothy, shivering with sympathy. 
‘*Just think of knitting stockings all the time 
and never having a pair yourself |!’’ 

And meanwhile—will it be believed ?—Pas- 
quina was pitying the bambina shut up in the 
house and having no fun at all. 

Pasquina came once or twice a week to help 
Dorothy, who was laboriously crocheting a 
piece of lace—a work destined at Christmas to 
strike the heart of a distant aunt with awe for 
the cleverness of her niece. Pasquina crocheted 


**Pasquina.’’ difficulty succeeded in Number Thirty - Three. gay, how swiftand sharp | whole sofa covers without striking anybody 
‘**Dorothy,’’ replied Dorothy, pointing to | soothing her, and making the child was! If she set | with awe, but ‘‘that,’’ said Dorothy’s father, 

herself ; and they both laughed again. Pasquina, open-eyed and GRACE ELLERY CHANNING-STETSON, down her basket to build | ‘‘is different.’’ Dorothy’s mother paid a franc 
Thus was laid the foundation of what | open-mouthed at this up- granddaughter of William Ellery Chan- houses with Dorothy, |an hour for these lessons, and nobody knows 

Dorothy’s father called ‘‘a school of language.’’ | roar, understand. ning; contributor of short stories, poems | and a stranger passed,| how large that frane looked to Pasquina’s 
The next day Pasquina set her basket down, She shrugged her and miscellaneous articles to Harper’s, Pasquina divined it| family. 


‘*Pasquina says they have soup nearly every 
day, and meat once a week; and she says 
she is growing fat, but—JZ don’t see it,’’ 
said Dorothy. ‘‘She has never had a Christ- 
mas present. Mama, why can’t I give her 
one?’’ 

‘*We will talk with the signora,’’ replied her 
mother. ‘‘I don’t think Christmas is observed 
in that way here.’’ 

The Signora Giulia, with whom they boarded, 


through the back of her 
head, and was up with 
a bound, snatching her 
basket with her piercing 
cry, ‘‘ Buona minta-a-a !”’ 
Nobody else could draw 
that vowel out so many 
miles as she. 

Such an immense bas- 
ket did not seem required 


pulled up her skirt, and displayed to Dorothy’s 
gaze one of the queer long pockets which are 
worn on a separate belt under the skirt. Into 
this went the quick brown hand, and it emerged 
full of fat brown chestnuts. 

“*Bollite’’ (boiled), she said, pouring them 
out into Dorothy’s lap, and pointing first to the 
mountains, then to the scratches on her arms, 
then to Dorothy’s mouth; and finally holding 
up all her fingers, spread widely, she ejaculated, 


shoulders good-natured- 
ly, and put all the other 
crabs down on the sand. 
‘*Ecco! Ifthe bambina 
doesn’t like them!’ But 
she looked puzzled still. 
“It is not cruelty,’’ 
said Dorothy’s father. 
‘*The child is hungry all 
the time, more or less, 


the Century, Scribner’s, the Atlantic 
Monthly and other periodicals ; for many 
years a resident of Italy, especially study- 
ing the Italian poor and writing of them ; 
author of “Doctor Channing's Note- 
Book,” “‘ The Sister of a Saint,” “Sea 
Drift,” and other volumes ; staff-contributor 
to The Companion. 
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was very kind, and said Pasquina was really a | foot for them. 





AGL THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


‘*In that way the child gets the | weary, and then carried a quantity of the 





ehild dabbene, which means ‘‘just what a child | money as well,’’ said Dorothy’s mother. 
‘*And if the signora pleases,’’ said the | basket. 


ought to be.’’ 


**And at present the poor child cannot attend | Signora Giulia, hurrying in one day, ‘‘old Gina 
the communal school, because the maestre do | says she has no money to spend, but she wishes | Gina with the warm underwear, and Annun- 


not like to have them come so 
ragged and barelegged. But if 
the signorina wishes to give her % 
anything, she should wait for the 
befana.”’ 

Then she told them all about 
the befana, the feast of the Epiph- 
any, which falls on January 
6th ; and how, instead of waiting 
for Santa Claus on Christmas 
day, the little Italian children 
look forward to La Befana, 
the old woman who comes in the 
night and hangs a basket for every 
child. 

On top of the basket are onions, 
turnips, potatoes—all kinds of 
ordinary things ; but underneath, 
dolci (sweets) and the befana 
cialdoni, a kind of cruller which, 
since time was, is always made in 
Italian homes on the eve of befana 
—prepared by the same receipt, 
cooked in the same covered irons, 
stamped with the same old sym- 
bolic devices. 

Nobody remembers the mean- 
ing now, but it is all done just as 
when it had meaning, and the 
queer shapes into which the warm 
dough ran foretold fortunes. And 
all day long, on the befana, the 
children, with their baskets hung 
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about their necks by bright rib- 
bons, run about, comparing the 
eontents and sharing them. 

Dorothy and Robin were en- 
ehanted. ‘‘Oh, do let us give Pasquina a befana 
basket !’’ said they, clapping their hands. 

The signora offered to make the cookies, and 
their father and mother entered heartily into 
their plans. Their father, indeed, proposed a 
splendid amendment, in the shape of Pasquina’s 
own big basket, which he engaged to possess 
himself of under the pretext of painting it into 
his picture of her. It had always made him 
lonesome, he asserted, to see those small pep- 
permint sticks in that abyss, and he should like 
for once to see it filled. 

‘‘Jolly ’’ shouted Robin, kicking his heels 
delightedly, while Dorothy exclaimed, ‘‘Papa, 
you always do think of the nicest things !’’ 

Thus Pasquina’s befana basket began. 

It was decided, after many anxious conclaves, 
that ~what the child needed above all was 
clothing. Mama said that those bare feet on 
the stones and those blue arms in that thin 
calico made her own ache; and the signora 
said her dress was truly impossible for any 
school. 

‘*And that faded old head-kerchief,’’ put in 
Dorothy, ‘‘is too ugly, mama!’’ 

Their father groaned, and said that Pasquina 
would not be a picture any more,—all those 
faded blues and cinnamon browns would be 
spoiled,—but he did suppose it was better to be 
comfortable than picturesque; and he wrapped 
Dorothy closer in his big shawl. 

They all knew so little Italian that they asked 
the Signora Giulia to help them with the pur- 
chases; and the Signora Giulia said truly it 
was a festa for her to do so. Then began a 
grand ransacking of all the little shops. Every 
day the signora brought fresh samples of stuffs 
home, and sternly tested them by sun and 
water. They must wash and they must not 
fade; for the signora knew very well this dress 
must expect to be washed for years. It must 
be warm, stout, and pretty, as well; and there 
was the vital question of color, finally appealed 
to the artist, who pronounced for a soft brown, 
‘‘providing the kerchief might be a dull 
blue.’’ 

‘Not too dull, papa,’’ Dorothy interposed 
promptly. ‘‘Pasquina doesn’t care for art, and 
she does like staring purple and yellow.”’ 

The brown stuff was borne anxiously to the 
wash-tub and to the ‘‘ordeal by sun.”’ It 
emerged triumphantly from the test, and was 
finally bought and carried home. 

Everybody breathed more freely, and the 
Signora Giulia began at once measuring Dor- 
othy for the dress, which she insisted upon 
making, and for which she would take no soldo 
of pay. 

“*A day’s work and all the pleasure. It is 
little I can do, but the signora will surely allow 
me this share in the basket ?”’ 

‘“*It is you who give most of all,’’ replied the 
children’s mother. 

Dorothy could never bear to stand five min- 
utes while her own dresses were fitted, but she 
posed with the patience of a dressmaker’s model 
for this, and indeed was anxious to try it on 
much oftener than the signora was anxious to 
have her. 

‘‘How far that befana basket throws its 
beams!’’ said Dorothy’s father, for every one 
came in for a share of it. 

They had set Pasquina to making her own 
stockings, to the infinite glee of the children. 
In fact, Robin had to leave the room when he 
heard his mother soberly give the order for four 
pairs ‘‘of the warmest, to fit Dorothy,’’ and 
saw Pasquina as soberly measuring Dorothy’s 


THEN, ATTEMPTING TO WITHDRAW HIS HEAD, HE FOUND 
THAT HE COULD NOT DO SO! 


well to Pasquina, who has brought her many a 
bundle of cones; and if the signora would buy 
the yarn, she would gladly make the vests for 
the bambina, without charge, and her daughter 
will make the shawl. That will cost less than 
to buy, and give them a pleasure.’’ 

As for the zoccoli,—a kind of wooden sabot 
with sail-cloth tips,—Robin was of the fixed 
opinion they should be bought at the ‘‘corner 
shop,’’ because the corner shopman’s baby was 
sick, and Robin had heard the Signora Giulia 
say ‘‘every soldo counted’? at such a time. 
The entire family went to see them bought. 
Dorothy tried on pair after pair, and balanced 
painfully—on one foot and in her mind—between 
those with white sail-cloth tips and those with 
black velvet. No nine-dollar boots of her own 
had ever caused her half such excitement. 

**You see,’”’? she exclaimed, perilously poised 
on one white and one black toe, ‘‘I like the 
black, but I’m trying to think like Pasquina— 
as they are for her! I guess she would prefer 
the white. We'll take these, please. 

‘*They cost twelve cents, and I saw some 
down the street for eleven,’’ she remarked, 
solemnly, to Rob. 

‘*Well, it’s a soldo more for that sick baby,’’ 
said Rob, with his usual decision. 

But it was not, after all, for the Signora 
Giulia hurried in later to say the shopman sent 
word that since the zoccoli were for Pasquina, 
he begged to say that he could not take more 
than a half-franc for them, and if the signora 
would graciously accept a string of onions to 
put on top of the basket, why, he would bring 
them up; that Pasquina was a good child, and | 
often gave his bambina a scrap of minta. 

‘‘What a favorite Pasquina must be!’’ said 
Dorothy, in an awed voice. 

‘*She is a good child,’’ answered the Signora 
Giulia, looking up from the beautiful sleeve 
she was making, ‘‘but it is not that. If the 
signora gave a befana basket to any of our 
people, she would find everybody willing to 
help her. We are poor, but what we have we 
give willingly.’’ 

**It is everybody’s basket,’’ said the children’s 
father. He himself was touring the kerchief 
counters, and returning daily with a new shade 
of blue, of which, he said, the bright ones were 
to please Pasquina and pacify Dorothy, the dull 
ones to please himself. 

The befana came at last. The children had 
been unable to keep befana baskets out of their 
conversation, and had lured Pasquina into glow- 
ing descriptions of their magnificence, and a 
cheerful admission that she herself had known 
them only distantly. 

‘*Maché!”’ (What an idea!) she said, scorn- 
fully, when they asked her if she had had one. 
The signora was relieved when the child, as 
gay as if she were in the habit, of receiving 
baskets every day in the year, departed, leaving 
behind her own big one, which the signor had 
asked for in the most natural manner in the 
world, brush and palette in hand. 

Then they all went down to help with the 
cialdoni. The flour and egg and anise and salt 
were already mixed, and above the queer 
Italian range the wood was burning and the 
long-handled iron hot. The dough was quickly 
cut into strips, laid in fanciful loops upon one 
lid, the other clapped down upon it, and after 
a minute in the blaze, the iron withdrawn, 
opened, and out came the crisp, spicy cialdoni 
in grotesque shapes, all covered with hearts and 
crosses and doves. 





The children made shapes till they were 








oddest up to garnish the edges of the befana 
By this time the neighbors had flocked in— 


ziata with the shawl, and Cecco 
with the zoccoli and onions, be- 
sides others, and a festival of 
packing began, quite crowding 
the signora’s little room. The big 
basket occupied the center, and 
the children’s father spread clean 
white sheets of paper in it. 

Then amid admiring words, 
mama laid in the suits of warm 
underwear, Pasquina’s own long, 
beautifully knit stockings, —how 
every one chuckled over these !— 
the zoccoli. ‘‘I am glad to see 
those go before Dorothy has 
broken her neck on -them,’’ said 
her father ; and every one laughed 
again. 

Then came the pretty dress, 
with its soft sleeves and full skirt, 
which Signora Giulia folded with 
pride; and the blue handker- 
chiefs, which the signor produced 
shamefacedly, while the children 
laughed at him; then Annunzi- 
ata’s pretty shawl; and Dorothy 
and Robin stepped forward to slip 
into the dress pocket two bright 
new francs, one from each. 

‘*Because, you know,’’. ex- 
plained Dorothy, ‘‘you like to 
have a little money of your own 
to buy things with.’’ 

**Buona minta, for instance,’’ 
said her papa, soberly ; and every- 
body laughed yet again. 

Then more paper was tucked 
in, and a layer of bright oranges and apples, 
figs, nuts and raisins, and goodies of all kinds. 

‘*This is to be a luxury basket,’’ said their 
mother, ‘‘not just coals and candles.’’ 

‘Still, candles and coals are good in their 
way,”’ remarked their father, slipping an 


envelope under the shawl. 
‘*Davero!’’ declared old Gina, with a long 
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>) T was a bitter day, 
with deep snow. 
Yet Uncle Daniel 


was resolved on hunting. 

Aunt Martha protested, 
saying, ‘‘O Daniel, don’t 
go! Thee’ll freeze.’’ 

‘*T freeze’? Uncle Daniel retorted. ‘‘Dressed 
as warni as I am! And don’t you know I 
have a new beaver cap that cost six dollars? 
And I a-running after rabbits most of the’ time. 
How could I get cold ?’’ 

‘*But you might not be running most of the 
time ; the snow is too deep ; and it is ten degrees 
below zero. Don’t go.’’ 

Uncle Daniel was silenced, but not persuaded. 
After the midday meal he made _ ready -for 
hunting by drawing on heavy boots and an 
extra waistcoat, and by tying the strings of the 
|ear-flaps of his fine new cap under his chin. 
With gun and ax and dogs he started. 

Aunt Martha, in the doorway, was still 
remonstrating. 

**Don’t worry about me! I’ll be back soon !’’ 
he called, as he climbed the high rail fence 
which separated his father-in-law’s land from 
his. 

Uncle Daniel’s land was all cleared, but this 
was thickly wooded, with much underbrush, 
where he thought there would be plenty of 
game. 

He had gone but a short distance when his 
dogs scared up a rabbit. With dogs yelping 
and baying and Uncle Daniel yelling, it was 
soon despatched. Nor was it long until another 
one shared the same fate. 

Soon the dogs. were on the track of a third 
rabbit, with Uncle Daniel in hot pursuit. They 
ran under trees, over logs, and through brush, 
until the old man was almost spent. When he 
came up to the dogs, they were yelping and 
smelling about a hollow tree. 

‘*That’s where you are, is it?’’ the hunter 
surmised. ‘‘T’ll soon have you out.’’ 

Uncle Daniel laid the two rabbits on the 
ground and leaned the gun and ax against 
the tree, preparatory to examining whether the 
creature were in it or not. He lookedup. The 
top of the tree was lying near on the ground. 
The butt of the top was hollow, so he knew 
the body of the tree, still standing, was open 
throughout. 

There was a hole in the side of the tree 
which some one had cut long ago. He thought 
to put his head in this hole to see if the rabbit 
were there. If it should be, he would cut the 
tree down. 

Sinking on his knees, Uncle Daniel, trying 
to put his head in the hole, found he could not 
with his cap on, so he shoved it back until it 
hung on his shoulders by the string round his 
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neck. Quickly inserting his head, he found no | 
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breath. ‘‘It has made a festa for us all, and 
for my part, I’d willingly do as much each 
befana.’’ 





“TI, too?’ ‘‘And I!’ echoed Annunziata 
and Cecco. 

‘‘We might do worse, friends,’’ said the 
Signora Giulia. ‘*And for my part, I have an 
idea or two already for next year.’’ 

**Ah—eh—it’s well to do for the little ones! 
Hard times come surely,’’ said Cecco, with a 
sigh. ‘‘And one remembers a basket like that 
all one’s days. It’s something to tell of when 
one has grown 0! 

‘‘Such a befana basket was never seen here 
before,”” averred the signora, laughing. 

‘*That is because you all helped to make it,”’ 
returned the children’s mother; and they all 
stood to watch the signor carry it away. 
Dorothy and Robin had begged to go, too. 

Pasquina’s mother, forewarned by the Signora 
Giulia, opened the door for them. It does not 
matter what she said. But when the chil- 
dren, stepping softly, followed their father into 
the bare, stone-fioored room, where on a narrow 
bed, with a thin, ragged blanket thrown over 
her, their little playmate lay sleeping, without 
the smile which made her face young, they 
suddenly gripped each other’s hands. 

“‘T felt tears in my throat,’’ explained Dor- 
othy, afterward. 

Their father placed the big basket near the 
bed. There was a queer look in his face as if 
possibly he felt tears in his throat; and he led 
them silently from the room and house. 

But on the way home the children recovered 
all their spirits, thinking what Pasquina would 
say, do, look, when she awoke in the joyful 
morning. 

“T am so happy I feel as if I should 
burst,’’ said Dorothy, when she was safely in 
bed . 


**So am I!’ shouted Rob from his room. 
**When will it be to-morrow ?’’ 

And then they both fell so fast asleep, think- 
ing of Pasquina, that neither heard the Signora 
Giulia come in and softly fasten two baskets to 
each bed—one a big, beautiful brown cialdoni 
cooky basket, and the other tiny, and braided 
all of white and pink buona minta, which 
Pasquina had made for them herself. 


an 


rabbit there. Then, at- 
tempting to withdraw his 
head, he found that he could 
not do so! 

Unele Daniel pulled and 
twisted and squirmed in 
vain. With frantic effort he 
renewed his exertions. But the feather edges 
of the wood being pushed inward by the ax 
when the hole was cut, were only so many 
teeth to cateh his hair and beard, and hold him 
fast. 

He thought of his knife. If he had it he might 
cut off those ugly splinters. But, unfortunately, 
his knife was at home. 

Uncle Daniel groaned and shouted at the top 
of his voice, but the sound only went in echoing 

circles about his head. He knew it was of no 
use to call. No one would be out on such a 
day. But upon thinking, he concluded that he 
did not want any one to undertake to cut the 
tree down with him fast in it, for in falling, it 
might twist round and break his neck. Still, 
he wished some one were there, for then there 
would be some plan devised whereby he might 
be released. 

What should he do? He was at least a half- 
mile from any house, and there was not one 
chance in ten thousand that any one would 
come along in time to save him. 

Uncle Daniel made every effort to free him- 
self, but not only his hair caught, but the back 
of his head, or his chin, or his ears; in fact, 
his head seemed too large. How could he have 
put it in so easily? 

His body was pierced with the cold, yet he 
was so excited and terrorized that the perspira- 
tion stood in drops on his forehead. 

He kept muttering to himself: 

‘Is it possible that I am such a fool as to 
put my head in a place that I cannot get it out 
of? Is such a thing possible? Why, if I don’t 
get out of this pretty soon I shall die! Already 
I am numb with the cold. If it were not so 
cold, I might live several days, and some one 
would find me. Martha would have people 
looking for me to-night.’’ 

Then he began speculating as to how long 
he might endure the dreadful cold. ‘‘But here 
I am,”’ he said, ‘‘caught like a rat in a 
trap.’’ 

All the time he was muttering he was strug- 
gling with his hands to tear out those splinters, 
which held so cruelly. 

Suddenly Uncle Daniel thought he might 
pray. -He believed the Lord was all-powerful. 
But he had never been a praying man. Martha 
was a good Quakeress; it might be the Father 
would hear him for her sake. 

But he was ashamed to pray. It seemed 
not quite honest to put off praying until he was 
in a tight place. He looked upward. The way 












































was clear to the top of the tree. He could see 
a bit of blue sky far above. 

Although Uncle Daniel was a sensible man, 
and knew a thought could reach the heavenly 


throne, this seemed such an extreme case that | 


he soliloquized, as he was looking upward, 
‘*That is the way I would have it, for if 1 am 
going to pray, I don’t want anything between. 
I want it to go straight up to Him quick.’’ 

Still he hesitated. He did not know how to 
begin praying. It seemed a dreadful task. 

But upon making another fruitless effort to 
free himself, he cried, without thinking he was 


praying: 

“© Lord, 1 can’t do it! If I get out of 
this, You’ll have to help me. I feel mean to 
ask such a favor the first time I’ve talked to 
You for years, but I’ll try to do better if You’ll 
help me. I know You can.” 

Instantly there rose before Uncle Daniel’s 
mental vision the picture of the preacher at 
Martha’s church, as he stood with his great 
arm and hand stretched toward heaven, saying, 





‘*Tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem until ye be 
endued with power from on high.’’ 

Uncle Daniel thought, ‘‘ What does this 
mean? What does it mean?’’ He had grown 
calm while seeing the vision of the preacher. 
| It flashed upon him, ‘‘I must be quiet and 

think.”’ ; 

He thought of how he pushed his cap back to 
make room for his head, and how he had to 
turn his head far to one side to get it in. 
‘*Well,’”’ he said, ‘‘if that is the way I put it 
in, I surely ought to get it out the same way.’’ 

So turning his head in as nearly as possible 
the same position, he calmly and slowly with- 
drew it. 

There never was a happier man than Uncle 
Daniel at that time. His great rejoicing and 
thankfulness made him forget where his cap 
was, and he began looking for it. There were 
the rabbits,, his gun and ax, but no cap. He 
became angry, and said: 

‘*What wretch could have come along and 
stolen my cap and left me fast in the tree? 

















Any one who would do such a thing as that | war. 


would commit deliberate murder !’’ 
Uncle Daniel started on bareheaded. The 
farther he went, the more angry he was, and 


| 


he threatened vengeance if he should ever find | 


the thief. As these thoughts were in his mind 
he was passing under the low branches of a 
tree. One caught in his cap and held fast. 
Then Uncle Daniel laughed and laughed, as " 
to split his sides. 

He sat on a log and wiped his tears ana | 
smoothed his hair and beard, and resolved that 
as long as he was whole and had everything he 
would say nothing about the matter, for he 
would only be laughed at for doing what 
he considered a very foolish thing. He rose, 
and stretching his hand upward, said: 

**You did it. I would never have got out 
but for You. Iam Yours from now on.’’ 





As we sat at tea before going down to 
the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, I noticed 
that the great tribune was nervous and ill at 
ease. To my attempt to reassure him, he 
replied, gloomily, ‘‘You do not remember as I 
do, how men spat in my face when I went down 
to speak in Manchester against the Crimean 
War.”’ 


John Bright at Manchester. 


ORTUNATELY, there was no repeti- 

tion of that brutality. The meeting was 

a magnificent demonstration against the 

threatened war, and Mr. Bright seldom spoke 

with more of the fervor and the inspiration of 
an ancient seer. 

Mr. Disraeli is better remembered because of 

his initial failure to command the ear of the 


So Uncle Daniel said nothing to Martha or | House of Commons than by any of his oratorical 


any one, at that time, of his adventure; but four | successes. 
years afterward he told Martha, and in three | oratorical. 


more years he made the world his confidant. 


VII. THE ART OF PUBLIC SPEAKING. 





S HAT would be an inter- 
esting inquiry to set on 
foot, which would en- 
deavor to ascertain the age at 
which well-known public ora- 
tors were first heard to speak 
in public. Most good speakers 
began early. It is the best way 
to acquire self-possession, the 
first essential to effective public 
speech. 

In the year 1885 I was sud- 
denly called upon for the first 
time in my life to address great 
audiences. My prosecution was 
pending, and my lawyers de- 
cided that no one could so well 


convince the public of the nature of my motives | 


as myself. Much to my dismay, I was sum- 
moned to address a series of public meetings in 
the largest towns in the United Kingdom. 

I went to my revered old friend, Cardinal 
Manning, and asked him whether, out of the 
rich stores of his immense experience, he had 
any word of wisdom to give me that would 
stand me in good stead during my platform 
campaign. The cardinal replied, without a 
moment’s hesitation, ‘‘Yes, I have. It is this: 
Be full of your subject, and forget yourself.’’ 

It is a saying full of good sense, which may 
be commended to all those who are called upon 
to address their fellow men. Yet, like all good 
sayings, it needs qualifications. ‘‘Be full of 
your subject,’’ but not too full. Some speakers 
are so full of their theme that they are like an 
inverted bottle that is so full the contents can 
hardly come out. 

‘Forget yourself,’’ but do not forget to be 
yourself. For all effective utterance by pen 
or by speech is self-expression, and self-sup- 
pression is as much to be deprecated as self- 
assertion. 


The Old Garibaldian. 


S HE most effective orator I have ever 
heard was an Italian ex-friar, an old 
Garibaldian, Signor Gavazzi by name, 

who lectured in England when I was in my 
teens. Allowance must be made for the impres- 
sionable character of youth, but I never heard 
or saw any man with such a mastery over his 
audience as Signor Gavazzi. 

He was addressing some five thousand men 
and women of the hard-hearted North Country 
type. He was speaking in English, which was 
to him an acquired and foreign language. But 
not Mr. Gladstone in the zenith of his splendid 
powers, not Mr. Bright nor any other orator 
of platform or of pulpit, ever left on my mind 
so deep an impression of the magic wonder- 
working capacity of oratory. 

Gavazzi played on his hearers as if they were 
an old fiddle in the grasp of Paganini. He 
made them literally laugh and cry at will. He 
would one moment hush them in spellbound 
silence, and the next, by a word or gesture, he 
would explode the charged mine of their enthu- 
siasm into deafening cheers. As I listened to 
him, I first understood why Demosthenes insisted 
so strenuously on action—action, or delivery, 
as the first, second and third secret of successful 
oratory. 

For Gavazzi did not merely speak with his 
lips. He was eloquent to his finger-tips and 
to the soles of his sandaled feet. Possessed of 
a striking physiognomy, with a massive head 
of hair, eyes of fire and a singularly mobile 
mouth, he had every physical advantage to 
support his penetrating and musical voice. He 
Was as a flame of fire in his more passionate 
moments, while his quiet humor played like 
Summer lightning over his audience. 

Gavazzi was an Italian, with all the dramatic 
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genius of his countrymen. The 
most eloquent English orators 
have nearly all been Irishmen, 
although some have been 
Scotchmen, of whom the names 
of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Balfour 
and Lord Rosebery at once sug- 
gest themselves. Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Chamberlain are almost 
the only purely English orators 
of our time. Cobden and Lord 
Salisbury, both of whom were 
effective and convincing speak- 
ers, would have disclaimed all 
pretensions to oratory. 
Morley is an effective 
essayist on his feet. ‘‘I know 
the secret of how to be a great orator,’’ said a 
saucy girl, when she returned from her first 
political meeting, where Mr. Morley had been 
speaking. ‘‘It is quite easy. You say two or 
three sentences very slowly, and then wait for 
the applause.’’ 

Pope put slowness of speech as the first secret 
of oratorical success, but Mr, Haldane, the most 
eloquent Scotchman in Parliament, speaks with 
the rapidity of a motor-car, while panting 
stenographers toil after him in vain. 

The Irish are much the most eloquent of the 
English-speaking nations. In the eighteenth 
century the great parliamentary orators were 
Irishmen. Burke, Sheridan, Grattan, Curran 
and Flood were all Irish. In the nineteenth 
century, Plunkett, Sheil, 
O’Connell, Magee, A. M. 
Sullivan and Sexton all 
stood in the front rank. 
In the present Parliament, 
Mr. Redmond, Mr. T. P. 
O’ Connor and T. M. Hea- 
ley are the most effective 
speakers, 

For facility of expres- 
sion, grace of delivery and 
fervor of utterance, I never 
heard any Irishman equal, 
much less excel, Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan. But the Irish 
speaker whose speeches 
carried the most weight 
was not an orator at all. 


restrained speaker, yet his simplest word was 
law. 

The secret of the preéminence of the Irish in 
oratory is often attributed to their temperament. 
They are more emotional and quick-witted and 
more responsive than the slower-blooded Saxon. 
There is something in this, no doubt, but in 
this, as in other departments of human en- 
deavor, genius largely consists of an infinite 
power of taking pains. 

The Irish alone of the nations of the United 
Kingdom have kept up the practise of after- 
dinner speaking. We still have formal public 
dinners in England where there is speaking and 
to spare. But in private it is the exception to 
find any speeches delivered at dinners where no 
reporters are invited. 


At an Irish Dinner. 


g is quite otherwise in Ireland. I well 
remember my surprise at discovering, 
on my first visit to the country, with 

what rigor the custom of after-dinner speaking 

was kept up in private. 

After the plan of campaign had been pro- 
claimed at Woodford in Galway in 1886, I was 
a guest at two dinners. One was of a quasi- 
public nature, and there I was not surprised at 
the toast list. The other was a small dinner at 
the parish priest’s. I think there were five or 





six of us all told, but every one of us had to 
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propose a toast, and every one had to respond. 
Nor were these speeches mere shuffling apologies 
for articulate utterance. They were set speeches, 
as eloquent and as carefully finished as if they 
had been prepared for a public function. 


This constant practise, night after night, keeps | 


the Irish orator in trim. He is accus- 
tomed to speak and to think on his 
legs. Hence when he crosses the 
Channel he is to the Saxon what 
the highly trained regular soldier is 
to the raw recruit. 

One of the most eloquent orators 
whom I ever heard was Joseph 
Cowen, the friend of Kossuth and of 
Garibaldi, the tribune of the North. 
He spoke with so strong a North 
Country dialect that when he first 
rose in the House of Commons, 
Disraeli is said to have inquired, 
with some curiosity, ‘‘In what lan- 
guage was that man speaking ?’’ 

But ‘‘his native wood-note wild’’ 
soon gained recognition as the voice 


of one of the most eloquent orators of his time. | who heard it. 


Joseph Cowen was a speaker full of passion 
and of power. But no man ever prepared his 
speeches so carefully. He not only wrote them 
out, revised them, and committed them to 
memory, but even went to the length of rehears- 
ing them to a reporter before he delivered them. 

He once defined his theory of success in 
public speaking. First he placed knowledge, 
second style, and third delivery. Of 
these, the first alone is indispensable. 
You can do without style and you 
can neglect delivery, but you must 
know what you are talking about. 
‘Tf a man knows the facts and has 
the art of telling them well, he is in 
the possession of the key to oratorical 


Cowen loved to illuminate his ora- 


critics would have condemned. He 
knew, no one better, how to let him- 
self go. 

In one of the most powerful of his 
perorations he compared himself to 
Arnold von Winkelried, who made a 
path to victory_by gathering his 


Charles Stewart Parnell was a cold, sternly | foemen’s spears into his breast. Coming from 


any other man, the simile would have seemed 
bombastic and egotistic. Such was the rush 
and the glamour of Cowen’s rugged eloquence 
that it almost seemed as if he were transfigured 
for the moment into the likeness of the Swiss 
patriot-martyr. 

Mr. Bright, by common consent, was the 
greatest orator of the last half-century. Unlike 
Joseph Cowen, he culti- 
vated a style of severe sim- 
plicity. It was but seldom, 
and only in his hotter 
youth, that he ventured 
upon the daring metaphors 
which kindled the imagi- 
nation of his hearers. 
There was only one such 
flight, for instance, as that 
in which Mr. Bright stilled 
the House of Commons by 
declaring that ‘‘the angel 
of death has been abroad 
throughout the land. You 
may almost hear the beat- 
ing of his wings.’’ 

I only once had the 


tions by purple patches which severe | 
Monsieur Gambetta for ten years reigned su- 
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His epigrams were smart, but hardly 
When he crossed swords with Mr. 
Gladstone in the last great tourney over the 
Bulgarian atrocities and the Berlin treaty, the 
vehemence of his invectives was esteemed mighty 
clever by his party, but they read somewhat 
absurdly to-day. It is not necessary that the 
effect of oratory shall be lasting in order to be 
regarded as oratory. A great orator, like a great 
actor, owes his greatness to a quality which 
perishes in the using. 

Among the great mob orators or demagogues 
of our time, using the term in its original sense, 
the first place belongs to Mr. Gladstone, who 
was much more than a demagogue, but as dema- 
gogue he was easily first. Mr. Chamberlain is 
our greatest living demagugue, and he comes 
nearer the accepted type of demagogue than Mr. 
Gladstone, who was always too much of a 
revivalist preacher, anxious to save the souls of 
his hearers. Lord Randolph Churchill and his 
son Winston are both typical demagogues, who 
rose to a high position in 
the state. Mr. Bradlaugh 
was a demagogue of an- 
other sort. More demo- 
cratic in his fiber, he was 
a man who lived on the 
platform, and for years 
made his living in the 
lecture-room. 

The most eloquent of 
European orators to-day is 
probably Count Apponyi, 
the Hungarian minister of 
education, whose splendid 
speech at the Interparlia- 
mentary Union banquet in 
Westminster Hall will 
never be forgotten by those 
The handsome presence of the 
speaker, his tall, graceful figure, his earnest 
delivery and pleasing smile, all enabled him to 
achieve supreme success in oratory, which has 
been defined as ‘‘the art of clothing thoughts in 
agreeable forms so as to produce persuasion, 
excite feeling, and communicate pleasure.’’ He 
was followed by Mr. W. J. Bryan, whose 
earnest and eloquent plea for peace, based upon 
a higher conception of the value of a single life, 
enabled the representatives of a score of parlia- 
ments to understand somewhat of the magnetism 
which has so often enthralled American audi- 
ences. 


The Eloquent Russian. 


S WENTY years ago Sefior Castelar would 
have carried off for Spain the palm of 
supreme oratorical genius. In France, 


preme by virtue of his eloquence. Kossuth, 
fifty years ago, made the Crimean War inevita- 
ble by the kindling fury of his eloquent denun- 
ciation of Russia. 

Few things impressed me more during a visit 
to Russia than the discovery that the Russians 
were much more eloquent of public speech than 
the English. 

The Russian peasant is trained to public 
speech in the mir or commune, Some of the 
Russian peasants whom I heard discourse left 
far behind all other mortals for volubility and 
loquacity. The Duma has produced many elo- 
quent orators, among whom Mr. Roditcheff of 
Tver is probably the most fiery and rhetorical. 
The average level of speaking in 
Russia seemed to me distinctly higher 
than the standard that prevails in my 
own country. 

The faculty of effective public 
speech is not always combined with 
great oratorical capacity. The most 
forcible speaker of our time was 
probably Prince Bismarck. But he 
was as little of an orator as Oliver 
Cromwell, whose speeches also made 
an abiding mark in the history of 
mankind. 

Abraham Lincoln was a ready 
speaker, but few would have re- 
garded him as an orator were it not 
for his Gettysburg oration, which is 
probably the one classic piece of 


privilege of being with Mr. Bright when he| spoken English that will survive to represent 


delivered one of his great speeches. 
It was in 1878, when the friends of peace 


were making their last desperate rally against | suading of men, 


the oratorical genius of the nineteenth century. 
As a master of the spoken word for the per- 
Mr. Gladstone stood first among 


the Russophobists, who, under Lord Beacons- | his contemporaries. There was in him a potent 
field’s leadership, were heading straight for | magnetic power by which he mesmerized those 
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upon whom he turned his eagle eye. His mar- 
velous voice was like an organ on which he 
played at will, and thousands throbbed respon- 
sive to its faintest note. 

No sentence was too long or too involved not 
to seem lucid and clear as it fell from his lips. 
His stately form, his dignified gesture, and, 
above all, the consuming earnestness with which 
he spoke, made him the undisputed master of 
the multitude. 

He was a great debater, although somewhat 
too much given to dialectics and hair-splitting, 
but as a demagogue or platform orator he was 
unequaled. Never can 1 forget the first time 
I ever heard him. It was on Blackheath Com- 
mon in the early autumn of 1876. He had 
summoned his constituents to listen to his 
impeachment of the Sultan for the atrocities 
perpetrated in Bulgaria. It was a wet day, 
but the people came in their thousands, and 
were rewarded by one of the most overwhelming 
indictments of tyranny that ever fell from 
human lips. 

But I must draw to a close this discursive 











talk about the art of speaking and the great 
speakers whom I have heard, with one or two 
practical words of advice based upon consider- 
able experience as a speaker, and still more as 
a listener : 

1. Never speak without having something to 
say. 

2. Always sit down when you have said it. 

3. Remember speech is dumb show when it 
is not audible. 

4. Think definitely, pronounce clearly, stand 
naturally, and do not speak too fast. 

5. Welcome articulate interruption, no matter 
how hostile. 

6. Two things should never be lost—your 
temper and the thread of your discourse. 

7. Remember that the eyes are as eloquent 
as the tongue. 

8. Never hesitate to let yourself go, at the 
right time. 

9, Never read your speech, but always have 
heads of discourse handy. 

10. And never forget the cardinal’s saying: 
‘*Be full of your subject and forget yourself.’’ 


A CADET Of THE BLACK STAR LINE 
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& HE liner had been gone a week when 
' Arthur Cochran announced to his 
father : 

‘*There is no sense in waiting till the bold 
sailor boy comes home from sea. 1 want to ask 
the Bracewells and Mr. Becket up to dinner. 
You postponed it once, before I came back, 
and, anyhow, you owe them a dinner for that 
apple pie.’’ 

Since their disaster at sea the domineering 
manner of Mr. Cochran toward his son had 
changed to a relation of good comradeship in 
which Arthur no longer feared and trembled. 
His timid smile had become frank and boyish, 
and he carried himself in a way that made his 
father proud of him. 

‘*By all means,’’ heartily replied Mr. Coch- 
ran. ‘‘It won’t hurt you to know people who 
don’t care for your money, and who are not 
looking for favors. They preach a healthy 
gospel by just living in their own way.’’ 

Arthur’s mother mildly suggested that the 
dinner await David’s return, but she was 
routed by the argument: 

‘‘That will be an excuse for another dinner. 
The more the merrier.’’ 

Thereupon she offered her services as a part- 
ner in his plans, and between them they devised 
all manner of novel decorations and surprises. 
The thing which pleased them most was a lake 
of real water which extended the length of the 
dining-table, and upon which floated two toy 
vessels. One of them was the model of a full- 
rigged sailing-ship, the other of an ocean 
steamer with a black star between her funnels. 
They were christened the Sea Witch and the 
Roanoke. For the bridge of the liner, Arthur 
found a most dashing miniature captain in blue, 
who was tagged, in honor of the absent friend, 
**Captain David Downes.’’ 

The guests arrived fairly calm, but somewhat 
awed by their surroundings. Captain John, in 
his Sunday black, loomed like a benevolent 
viking. His massive, bearded face had lost 
its sea tan, but he was as fine a specimen of 
the American shipmaster as could have been 
found in his almost vanished generation. Mar- 
garet, dressed in white, with a rose in her fair 
_ hair, was winsomely girlish, enjoying every 
moment of this red-letter night. Mr. Becket’s 
rolling gait put the bric-a-brac in some danger, 
and he would insist on making side remarks to 
the servants; but Margaret was a skilful pilot, 
and steered him in safety to the haven of the 
dining-room. 

Captain Bracewell’s bold and resolute manner, 
which became him so well, returned in the 
enjoyment of this festal occasion. The weary 
year of disappointments and failure was for- 
gotten for the time. He seemed to grow younger. 

Mr. Cochran was shrewdly studying this fine 
figure of a mariner. There was more behind 
that: square-hewn face than simple honesty and 
loyalty. The man of wealth and power had 
lost some of his former contempt for those who 
could not ‘‘make money.’’ Perhaps more than 
he realized, he had learned new values of men 
from David Downes. But why should Captain 
Bracewell have quit his calling, reflected Mr. 
Cochran, while he was still fit for years of 
command ? 

‘*He is not a day over sixty,’’ the host was 
saying to himself, ‘‘and he looks as sturdy as 
an oak-tree.’’ 

Mr. Cochran did not know that there had 
been a kind of blind conspiracy to hide the 
truth from him. David had let slip his chance 
to confide in Arthur; Captain John would not 
have dreamed of presuming on Mr. Cochran’s 
friendship; while Mr. Becket had lost his 
daring at a critical moment. 

Their well-meaning secrecy, their hopes and 
wishes, were revealed without warning, and 
without any prompting of their own. They 
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HIM, AND WAS WAITING ON THE SHORE. 


were talking about the two little ships which 
swam so proudly on the lake between them. 
Mock congratulations were showered upon the 
absurd figure of a doll which stood so stiffly on 
the bridge of the tiny liner. Margaret called 
out, playfully: 

‘*Why don’t you toot your whistle and salute 
us, Captain Downes? Too proud, I suppose, 
like all you steamer captains.’’ 

**S-s-s-sh! He is on duty,’’ chided Arthur. 
‘*No talking on the bridge.’’ 

‘*He may have his old steamer !’’ flung back 
Margaret. ‘‘I’ll take the Sea Witch yonder. 
Oh, isn’t she beautiful, even as a toy ?’’ 

The blood of a long line of sailor ancestors 
thrilled in Margaret’s veins as she*clasped her 
hands and leaned forward to waft her breath 
against the white sails of the clipper ship. 
The Sea Witch dipped to this fair gale, gath- 
ered headway, and furrowed the pond with a 
wake of tiny ripples. Her bowsprit pointed 
straight at Captain Bracewell, and fanned by 
the breath of the guests as she passed them, 
the Sea Witch glided, without swerving .from 
her course, to the mossy bank in front of the 
captain’s plate. 

‘*But she hasn’t any skipper !’’ cried Arthur. 
‘*That doll on her quarter-deck must be the 
stupid mate. Throw him overboard, mother! 
He’s no good !’’ 

With a gay laugh, Mrs. Cochran tossed the 
luckless manikin into the water, where he sank 
to the bottom without a struggle and reposed 
against a rock, with arms calmly folded across 
his chest. The heartless onlookers applauded 
this tragedy, all save Captain John, who was 
looking down at the ship. Perhaps he had a 
trace of the superstition which can be found in 
the hardest-headed seafarer. The Sea Witch, 
without a captain, had laid her course for him, 
and was waiting on the shore. This make- 
believe voyage might be a good omen. 

Arthur had an inspiration while the attention 
of the others was drawn to Captain John and 
the fairy ship. 

‘*Captain Bracewell, wouldn’t as fine a ship 
as this persuade you to go to sea again?’’ 


Captain John smiled, and answered, ‘‘I 








should like nothing better, but her owners 
don’t see it that way.’’ 

**Who owns the Sea Witch?’ spoke up 
Mr. Cochran. 

‘*Burgess, Jones & Company. She is the last 
of their four-masted ships that were built for 
the far Eastern trade,’’ said Captain John. 

‘*Why, it is plain as the nose on your face!’’ 
declared Arthur. ‘‘Don’t let her be turned 
into a coal-barge, father. That is what they 
talk of doing with her after one more voyage. 
She can be made to pay her way with your 
brains back of her. Buy her to-morrow. I'll 
get you all the facts and figures. And one long 
voyage in her is what I need to make me as 
husky as David Downes.”’ 

Matters were moving too fast for the guests. 
Mr. Becket’s face was now fairly purple with 
his suppressed emotions, and he could only 
pound the table in a dazed kind of way and 
mutter : 

‘*Exactly what I tried to tell him. Exactly 
it. But I got hung on a dead center.”’ 

Captain Bracewell was anxious to help Mr. 
Cochran out of an awkward situation, and 
said: 

**It is just a boy’s fancy, sir. Don’t mind 
him. He means well. We will just call ita 
bit of fun, and forget it. Besides, I’m asking 
no favors from anybody.’’ 

‘*Arthur goes off at half-cock a good deal,’’ 
said Mr. Cochran. ‘‘But there is a grain or 
two of sense in him. Suppose we talk this 
matter over to-morrow, captain? I am a busi- 
ness man, and you are pretty solidly ballasted 





WITHOUT A CAPTAIN, HAD LAID HER COURSE FOR 


yourself. I don’t want to fling a lot of money 
into the sea, nor do you wish any position that 
comes to you as a whim.”’ 

But Arthur was not ready to dismiss his great 
idea until he noticed that his mother’s face was 
full of suffering and her dear eyes were moist 
with tears. He went round to her and kissed 
her cheek, as he asked what the trouble might 
be. 

‘‘I hope you can make Captain Bracewell 
happy,’’ she whispered, ‘‘but I can’t let you go 
to sea again so soon. You must not leave me 
now, when I feel as if you had been given back 
to me from the grave. You won’t go, will you, 
if you can feel strong and well at home with 
us?’’ 

The boy responded with impulsive tenderness : 

‘*Not if you feel that way about it, mother. 
And I am going to stay strong and fit, anyway. 
But you will help me to get the Sea Witch 
for the captain, won’t you?’’ 

The father was thinking, as he watched them, 
that it was worth a great deal to have his only 
son learn lessons of unselfishness, to see him 
more absorbed in the welfare of others than in 
his own interests. Mr. Becket said to Margaret, 
in what was meant for a whisper: 

‘*The lad couldn’t know our David very long 
without getting some of that help-the-other-fel- 
low spirit. Our boy has always been studying 
what he could do for you and Captain John. 
He even has me on his mind, these days.’’ 

Mr. Becket’s whisper was heard the length of 
the table, and Arthur’s father commented, with 
a smile: 

**T guess you are right, Mr. Becket, but why 
on earth didn’t David let me know that the 
captain wanted a ship?’’ 

‘*Because you scolded him out of his boots 
when he stuck to these friends of his last year,’’ 
bravely returned the aroused Mr. Becket. ‘‘And 
our boy is too proud to crawl on his knees for 
favors to any one. That’s one reason.’’ 

The Sea Witch was not mentioned again 
until the guests were ready to take their leave, 
when Margaret slipped up to Mrs. Cochran and 
confided, with fluttering voice: 

‘*Please don’t think we ever hinted the least 

















thing to Arthur about our looking for a vessel. 
It is lovely to know that you think so much of 
grandfather. And Mr. Becket and I will try 
to make him understand that it was all a joke 
to-night. I can’t bear to think of his taking it 
the least bit in earnest. We just can’t have 
him down in the dumps again.’’ 

‘*Don’t worry, Margaret,’’ Arthur’s: mother 
responded, caressing the girl’s shining hair. 
‘*Things will work out for the best somehow 
for such a dear, brave child and such a splendid 
grandfather.’’ : 

Captain Bracewell passed a sleepless night, 
his mind restless with new-born hopes. It 
could not be true, it was not even sane to 
expect that he might walk the quarter-deck of 
the Sea Witch, a bigger, finer ship than he 
had ever been master of in his prime. And to 
talk of buying her as if she were the toy which 
had floated on the dinner-table! It was all 
stark nonsense, yet his kindled imagination 
could not help painting bright pictures. 

The next morning Captain Bracewell trudged 
off to his gang of longshoremen on a North 
River pier. As he turned along the crowded 
water-front, a four-masted sailing-ship was 
being towed into a berth among the low-roofed 
warehouses. He stared with surprise at the 
rare sight, and thrilled to note the immense 
height of her masts and the majestic spread of 
her yards. Beside the squat, uncouth ocean 
steamers, she appeared queenly beyond words. 
Without going nearer, Captain Bracewell knew 
that this must be the Sea Witch. 

He fought with his longing to go aboard and 
inspect this vessel of his dreams. But deciding 
that he ought to make himself no more unhappy 
than possible, he moved on his way, now and 
then turning for a sight of the ‘‘grandest 
Yankee skysail-yarder afloat.’’ 

A few hours later, Arthur Cochran rode 
down-town with his father, explaining by the 
way: 

‘*The weeks at sea did me lots of good, I’ll 
admit that. But another reason why I feel so 
much better is that I have stopped worrying 
about myself. If you will give me enough to 
think about, I sha’n’t have time to bother with 
my weak chest and spindle legs. It is a great 
deal more important that I get Captain John 
ready for sea before David comes home. 
Wouldn’t it be a glorious surprise for him?’’ 

“Give me time to think it over, Arthur. 
Maybe Burgess, Jones & Company will be 
glad to do me a favor without making it neces- 
sary to buy a ship. Why, I control a number 
of them, come to think of it.’’ 

**But they are not to be compared with the 
Sea Witch, father, and I want to own her 
myself. It is a good way to break me into 
business before I am ready to go to college. 
Outbound freights have jumped in the last 
week, and now is the time to buy or charter.’’ 

“T begin to think you are a chip of the old 
block, my son,”’ said Mr. Cochran, not at all 
displeased. ‘‘Maybe I can see you through 
on this shipping deal. Come to my office at 
noon, after I have had time to send a man out 
to investigate.’’ 

Arthur posted down to the wharf to find 
Captain Bracewell, and said to that busy 
stevedore : 

‘*T want all the figures to show the cost of 
running a four-masted ship — wages, stores, 
repairs, and so on. I may be a ship-owner by 
afternoon. Let your roustabouts have a ten 
minutes’ rest.’’ 

There was no such thing as heading Arthur 
off. He volleyed questions like a rapid-fire 
gun. No sooner had his flying pencil scrawled 
the last row of figures than he fled from the 
wharf. Noon found him waiting in the ante- 
room of his father’s private offices, chewing 
his pencil stub and scanning many rumpled 
pages of calculations. Presently a clerk beck- 
oned him, and the door of the inner office was 
closed behind the budding shipping-merchant. 
An hour later he bobbed out with an excited 
air and announced to the confidential secretary : 

‘*Mr. Cochran says to have room number 
eighteen fitted up as an office, if you please. I 
shall use it hereafter. I want the door lettered, 
‘Arthur L. Cochran, Ship-Owner.’ ’’ 

A messenger found Captain Bracewell eating 
his dinner at home. Margaret was trembling 
as she noticed that the note was written on the 
office stationery of Stanley P. Cochran. Her 
grandfather was outwardly calm as he read 
aloud: 

Captain John Bracewell. 

Dear Sir. This is to offer you the command of 
the ship Sea Witch, which is now lying at Pier 38, 
North River. If you will accept the position, 
please call at my office at your earliest conve- 
nience to arrange terms, etc. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. L. Cochran, Agent and Owner. 

‘*Listen to that! his daddy all over again!’’ 
roared the shipmaster. ‘‘I shall have to toe 
the mark now. Well, it’s come true. It’s come 
true, my girl! And our lad David did it all.’’ 

‘*‘We must send a cablegram to David,’ 
quavered Margaret, sobbing for sheer joy. 
** And tell him he must sail with us.’’ 

Three thousand miles away a lad in sailor 
blue was mending awnings on a liner’s deck. 
He did not look happy as he plied the sail- 
needle with vicious jabs, and he thought, half- 
aloud: 

‘*What is the use of having friends if you 
can’t be of any use to them? What good have 
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I been to Captain John and Margaret? Always 

wanting to help, never doing a thing! I might 

have got him a ship if I hadn’t hung fire so 

long. Now it’s too late. I wish I had never 

set eyes on those Cochrans! I just amused 

them because I was a kind of curiosity, I sup- 
”? 

It was a very different David Downes who 
whooped like a red Indian soon after he went 
off watch. After dancing down the deck with 
a bit of yellow paper in his hand, he sat down 
on the edge of his bunk to think things over. 
Slowly the fact of Captain John’s great good 
fortune slipped into the background, and bigger 
and bigger loomed the certainty which he could 
not bear to face. 

‘*A whole year without seeing Margaret,’’ 














the Sea Witch with Captain John. I never 
realized what it would mean to have them go 
to sea again. They must take me, too. I 
can’t bear to be left behind. A whole year 
without Margaret !’’ 

Then it came over him that he belonged 
where he had begun, in steam, in the Atlantic 
service. He was of a different age and breed 
of seaman from Captain John. Their ways 
must part. But was not any sacrifice worth 
while that would give him a chance to sail with 
Margaret? David was suddenly brought face 
to face with a new problem, which had come 
into his life without his being aware of it. He 
must fight it out for himself. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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BY LAURENCE J. YATES 


S SUBDUED humming refrain broke 

y A the profound stillness of noontime, 

= brooding over the adobe farmhouse. 

The volume of low-pitched sound swelled 
louder, and it tardily awakened to alert con- 
sciousness the slender, brown-haired, blue-eyed 
girl lying in a hammock, swung in the low 
gallery at the front of the farmhouse, reading a 
book of old Spanish ballads. 

Carolyn recognized the familiar sound. With 
a reluctant little sigh, she rose, dropped her 
book, and passed out under the two tall cotton- 
woods shading the gallery, and on round to the 
right side of the house, where, just beyond a 
line of peach-trees thirty yards away, stood 
row after row of the colony houses of the 
apiary. The migrating thousands of a swarm 
of bees had already risen high into the air from 
one of the nearest hives, and were in the act of 
settling on a limb of a peach-tree about ten feet 
from the ground. 

With the exception of her younger sister, 
Laura, who, after an attack of measles, was 
having such serious trouble with her eyes that 
she was obliged to stay in a darkened room, 
Carolyn was alone at the farm. All the other 
members of the Rutherford family—her father, 
mother, grown-up brother Allan, and the two 
younger children—had gone to the county seat 
early that morning. 

Carolyn had been charged to keep watch of the 
apiary, and should any of the colonies elect to 
swarm during the day, to ride out to the foot- 
hills and tell Miguel, the Mexican sheep-herder. 

But it seemed to the girl now that it would 
be much simpler to hive the low-hanging colony 
than to take that ride. She had watched her 
father at work with the bees, and was sure that 
she could follow his methods successfully. 

The Rutherfords, recently come from Ten- 
nessee, were farmers, growing fruit, keeping 
bees, and raising sheep on Las Fuentes Mesa, 
miles beyond the farming belt of irrigated lands 
in the valley of the Rio Grande. 

Carolyn immediately set to work to prepare 
for her task. Finding that portions of her 
father’s ‘‘bee-armor,’’ hanging in the honey- 
house, were too large for her, she substituted 
from her own belongings. She fitted the bee- 
veil of mosquito-netting over her straw sombrero. 
The stout khaki jacket proved suitable for her ; 
but she drew on an old pair of her gauntlets 
instead of her father’s clumsy leather mittens, 
and took the precaution to tuck the sleeves of 
the jacket into the gauntlets and tie a bit of 
twine about each wrist. 

After Carolyn had carried out an empty hive 
and placed it on a blanket beneath the swarm 
in the peach-tree, she remembered that she had 
forgotten to light the smoker, which stood ready 
filled with fresh punk; and she went back to 
the house for matches. 

As she approached the dining-room door, she 
heard the telephone-bell imperiously sounding 
the Las Fuentes call—three long rings. Inside 
the room, she paused long enough to raise the 
bee-veil and roll it up; then she went to the 
telephone. 

‘‘About time you were awakel’’ came a 
brusque masculine voice over the wire. ‘‘ Been 
ringin’ for fifteen minutes straight. I’m 
Carmody at Tularosa, and what I want to say 
is you people better be on the lookout for the 
three greasers who shot and robbed the night 
agent at La Noria. They passed just east of 
here a little while ago, headed your way. 
They’ll probably try to change horses at your 
place, for the sheriff and a bunch of the Bar-T 
boys are on their trail.’’ 

‘*Three Mexican outlaws !’’ gasped Carolyn. 
“‘Why, we hadn’t heard.’’ 

“They didn’t kill the agent, only wounded 
him,” said Carmody. ‘‘Now the boys, who 
are only four or five miles behind, will sure 
catch them if they don’t get fresh mounts. Tell 
your father to spunk up and hold them greasers 
off with a gun.’’ 

This last sentence of Carmody’s made Carolyn 


“But Laura and I are alone here at Las 
Fuentes!’ she cried, sharply. ‘‘If my father 
or brother were here I think you’d find they 
would have spunk enough !’’ 

“You two girls all alone! Oh, I didn’t 
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mean anything. You—you had better—’’ But 
the advice was never given. A strange hum- 
ming and crackling of the wires drowned out 
the man’s voice, and the next moment all 
sound on the line ceased abruptly. 

Carolyn was puzzled, dismayed and still 
angry. Was some one playing a joke upon 
her? She knew Carmody, the superintendent 
at Tularosa Ranch. It had been his voice, and 
Carmody was not given to practical joking. 
It must be that communication between Tula- 
rosa Ranch and the farm was interrupted. The 
three La Noria robbers must have reached the 
telephone-line and stopped long enough to cut 
the wires, so that news of their 
flight should not precede them 
south ward. 

Carolyn realized that if she and 
Laura kept out of sight and 
allowed the outlaws to take the 
two saddle-animals in the corral, 
—the only horses on the farm at 
the time,—they would not run 
any personal risk. But the girl 
knew also that if the horses were 
taken they would in all proba- 
bility be ridden to death in the 
mad race to the border, sixty miles 
away. 

They would kill Beth, her own 
sensitive, mettlesome Beth, and 
old Cadetta, her father’s favorite, 
an ex-cavalry horse. Moreover, 
the slur cast by Carmody upon the 
courage of the family rankled in 
her mind, although she knew that 
it had been prompted by an in- 
grained poor opinion of farmers 
as a class, rather than by any 
personal enmity. 

To turn the horses loose on the 
plain would not save them, for 
they were so well-broken that a 
stranger could easily catch them. 
If Laura were only well, able to 
venture out in the bright sun- 
shine, Carolyn thought, so that 
they could take the two horses 
and flee across the plain to Hen- 
dley’s, the nearest ranch, eight 
miles away to the east! 

Then close on the heels of this 
vain fancy came the remembrance 
of the adobe storehouse, which 
stood a short distance in the rear 
of the farmhouse, and she saw 
the possibilities that lay in this empty structure. 

The building had but a single entrance, a 
wide doorway on the ground level, fitted with 
a door of stout oak, and fastening by means of 
a ponderous hand-forged key. Once the horses 
were locked inside, it seemed to her that the 
outlaws would have small chance of securing 
them, should their presence in the building be 
discovered. 

Tularosa Ranch, which the desperadoes must 
have passed, Carolyn calculated, less than half 
an hour before, was ten miles to the northwest. 
She would have plenty of time. 

Three minutes later Carolyn came leading the 
two horses by their bridles up in front of the 
storehouse door. Cadetta was the more tractable, 
so she dropped Beth’s rein and commanded the 





veteran to follow her. The old war-horse 
walked calmly in through the low doorway. 

Beth, however, snorted and plunged back- 
ward. Nor could any amount of urging, coax- 
ing, or tugging on the bridle get her as much 
as to poke her nose under the lintel. 
| talked, pleaded with the obstinate little mare, 
| tears in her eyes. Time passed, and the girl 

was ready to give up the attempt in despair, 
| when an inspiration came. She wheeled the 
|mare quickly about, and then, before the 
|animal realized what was happening, stepped 
| her backward into the storehouse. 

| Just at this moment the rhythmic beat of 
| galloping horses on the Tularosa trail smote 
upon Carolyn’s ears. From the doorway, the 
peach- and nectarine-trees on the far side of the 
house cut off the view, but she doubted not 
that it was the outlaws who were approaching. 
With her heart fluttering in her throat, she 
snatched the key down from a nail in the door- 
frame, jerked the door to, and locked it. 

It was too late for her to escape into the house 
without being seen. A clump of hackberry- 
trees were growing near the corner of the store- 
house on her right, and just to the rear of the 
honey-house. She darted behind the clump 
and stood there, quaking. 





dust-covered, foam-streaked horses burst into 
view from between the rows of nectarine-trees. 
They were headed directly for the corral, but 
noting the open gate of the enclosure, they 
abruptly pulled up their panting animals. 

At this inopportune moment, Beth, with ill- 
timed indiscretion, neighed shrilly—a thing 
Carolyn had not reckoned upon. 

The outlaws turned toward the storehouse, 
and again the telltale whinny was repeated. 
| With one accord, the three men glanced toward 
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Seconds passed, then three swarthy riders on | 





he said to himself, ‘‘for she is sure to go in | 








door. He broke out in fervid Spanish when 
he discovered it locked. 

While the second of the desperadoes faced the 
rear of the farmhouse, a revolver in each hand, 
|the third grabbed up a heavy iron crowbar, 
which chanced to be leaning against the side 
| wall of the building, and attempted to batter 
down the door. However, the strong oak planks 
resisted successfully. The little man watched 
in silence the assault for a few moments, then 
snarled : 
| **Find an ax!’’ 

The leader and the second man, made bold 
by the absence of attack upon them, began to 
run freely about the back yard in search of 
such an implement. But there was no ax to be 
found, and suddenly the leader turned toward 
the screen-covered doorway of the kitchen. 

Carolyn did not comprehend his purpose in 
advancing upon the house. She thought of 

Laura, all unwarned and defenseless within, 
and her heart almost stopped beating. The 
horses! She would sacrifice fifty horses to turn 
the man back and rid the place of him and his 
fellow robbers. Then an idea came to her, 
| **The bees !’’ she breathed. The next moment 
| she drew the veil down about her face and 
| tucked the loose end into the neck of ber jacket. 
She slipped from behind the hackberry-trees 
|into the shelter of the honey-house, ran its 
length, then dashed out recklessly toward the 
precise rows of the white colony houses. 

The instant she reached the nearest hive she 
flung it from its stand and wrenched off its top 
}and super. There was a deep, wrathful mur- 
|mur from the indignant colonists, and as she 
| flew on to repeat the performance, a stream of 
furious bees fairly gushed up from the over- 
| turned hive. 

In the twinkling of an eye another hive was 
down and opened, then another 
and another, until the sixth lay 
sprawling on the ground. Now 
the outraged bees were swarming 
about the girl in clouds. They 
struck her veil, fell upon her 
clothing, and clung in clusters. 
Too well-protected to be harmed 
by the fierce onslaught, she 
bounded back toward the open 
door of the honey-house. 

Carolyn was within ten yards 
of the doorway when there was 
a shout from the little outlaw, 
who, hearing the fall of the hives 
and abandoning an attempt to 
kick in the screen-door of the 
kitchen, was now coming at a 
quick run to that side of the 
house. But the girl neither hesi- 
tated in her flight nor turned her 
head. 

The man flung up his pistol 
hand and fired twice in quick 
succession, the bullets flying wide 
above the girl’s head. Still she 
plunged on unfaltering, her mind 
in one mad whirl of fear. 

At this moment one of the bees 
struck the Mexican in the face 
with a vicious spat. He hit at 
the insect with his free hand and 
took a step backward. A score 
or more of the incensed honey- 
gatherers swooped to the attack. 
He shot one swift glance out to 
the row of sprawling colony 
houses. Then he turned and 











THE FELLOW, DROPPING HIS REVOLVER, BEAT THE AIR 
FRENZIEDLY WITH HIS HANDS AND YELLED A WARNING 


the silent farmhouse, exchanged a word or two, 
then moved forward warily on their horses, 
drawn revolvers in their hands. 

That their act was inspired by the boldness 
of desperation, that the outlaws were in mortal 
fear of coming so close to the farm-buildings, 
where even one afmed man concealed and forti- 
fied within would have them at his mercy, was 
plain to Carolyn. 

Before the storehouse door the three out- 
laws leaped from the saddle. From this close- 
range view, the girl saw that all were of 
the ordinary type of Mexican common to the 
territory. 

The apparent leader of the trio, a wiry, agile 
little man, no sooner touched the ground than 
he ran forward and threw himself against the 











not often, in his active professional life, that 


thies and interests. He has taken the occasion 
Civil War. 
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OUR NEXT SERIAL. 


MR. HOMER GREENE has been for more than twenty years one of the most popular 
writers of serial stories for The Companion, the only periodical to which he contributes. It is 


story for us. When he does, the readers of The Companion know well that a special pleasure 
is in store for them. Older readers will recall ‘‘ The Blind Brother” as one of these pleasures. 
Older and younger alike remember the more recent “ Pickett’s Gap” as another. 

The new serial has the advantage of a theme appealing peculiarly to Mr. Greene’s sympa- 


to the scenes of his own vividly remembered boyhood in a Pennsylvania village during the 
As the story unfolds, President Lincoln becomes one of the characters. The 
Lincoln who won Mr. Greene’s boyish heart has been the admiration and study of his later 


like Lincoln himself, to the truest human impulses of North and South. 
for December 10th will appear the first chapter of A LINCOLN CONSCRIPT. 


he can command the leisure to produce a 


of the LINCOLN CENTENARY to revert 


story of rare sympathy and power, appealing, 
In The Companion 

















fled. 

In the meantime Carolyn had 
reached the honey-room, slammed 
the door shut, and stood leaning 
against it, breathless and half-fainting. The 
retreating outlaw was left the sole mark for the 
vengeance of the bees, and they swarmed after 
him by thousands. The fellow, dropping his 
revolver, beat the air frenziedly with his hands 
and yelled a warning in Spanish to his com- 
panions as he ran. 

The girl heard the little Mexican’s outery, 
gathered herself together, and staggered to the 
window just in time to see the three weary 
horses of the outlaws, struck by the advance- 
guard of the bees, suddenly begin to rear and 
plunge. 

Each man was now running toward his 
mount from a different direction, but none 
was quick enough to catch a bridle-rein and 
stop the stampede of the three animals out 
toward the alfalfa-field beyond the corral. 

The catastrophe to the outlaws was complete 
and crushing, but they were given no leisure 
in which to stop and mourn. The warring 
hosts of the bees were dealing impartially with 
each of the three Mexicans. The tortured men 
dashed on in the wake of their horses, making 
grotesque contortions of their bodies, waving 
their arms wildly. In a few moments they 
were gone from view behind the corral. 

A quarter of an hour later, after Carolyn had 
run to the house and found Laura just awa- 
kened from a nap and blissfully ignorant of the 
stirring events of the past few minutes, the 
sheriff and a dozen cowboys came sweeping up 
to the farmhouse. The bees had subsided now, 
and the posse paused long enough to hear the 
gist of Carolyn’s story, then galloped on. 

In a little while they returned with the three 
Mexicans, who they said were well-known 
characters ‘‘up Socorro way.’’ 
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THE NORTH DAKOTA. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Dn Benjamin Lindsey, the children’s friend, 
father of the juvenile court, remains in office 
in Denver in spite of the machine politicians of 
both parties. This is an ethical victory of 
national importance. 


'y October the tide of immigration turned. 
For the nine months ending September 30th, 
departing aliens numbered over four hundred 
thousand, and arrivals numbered less than three 
hundred thousand. In October the arrivals 
were forty thousand and the departures thirty- 
five thousand. a 
oe authorities in a Massachusetts city 
have appealed to the parents of high-school 
pupils for support in combating the extension 
of secret fraternities. It ought to be taken for 
granted in any American community that 
parents will approve any proper measures of 
school discipline determined on by the school 
committee. aa 
Or of the most interesting conclusions 
reached by the first International Congress 
on Good Roads, recently held in Paris, is that 
automobiles do little harm to the roads if their 
average speed is not more than ten miles, and 
their maximum speed fifteen miles an hour. If 
that is the case, the remedy looks simple. 


(7a is quick to see the advantage of 
cheap postage. The reduction in first-class 
rates between the United States and England, 
which went into effect on October ist, has 
attracted the attention of numerous commercial 
bodies in Germany, which are now petitioning 
their government to enter into negotiations for 
a similar rate with this country. 
yo divorces have long been a byword and 
a mockery. ‘The most important result of 
the election in South Dakota was the passing 
by popular vote of a bill that provides that the 
plaintiff in a suit for divorce must be resident of 
the state in good faith for one year. This puts 
an end to one quick-divorce mill which has been 
patronized by transients from all parts of the 
country. Unfortunately, it was not the only one. 
he orator who described the ‘‘war-horse of 
democracy waving his hand from the deck 
of the sinking ship’’ would delight in an equally 
mixed and expressive metaphor which appeared 
in one of the newspapers not long ago: ‘‘Den- 
mark is a little tongue of land hanging on by 
its eyebrows.’’ One not acquainted with affairs 
in that prosperous country might suppose that 
its situation was extremely hazardous. 


ecause Mr. Cleveland’s two terms as Presi- 

dent were not continuous, there has been 
some confusion in the numbering of the Presi- 
dents. Properly he was the twenty-second 
President, Mr. Harrison was the twenty-third 
and Mr. McKinley the twenty-fourth. On the 
memorials at Columbus and Buffalo he is called 
the twenty-fifth. Yet surely McKinley was the 
twenty-fourth man to be President, and Mr. Taft 
will be the twenty-sixth. 


E lection bets are always objectionable. Now 
and then, however, one is recorded which 
has an amusing side. In New York a young 
woman who manifested great interest in the 
outcome of the recent presidential election was 
asked why she was so excited. ‘‘Because,’’ 
she said, ‘‘if Mr. Taft wins, I have promised 
to marry a certain young man.”’ ‘‘ But suppose 
Mr. Bryan wins?” ‘‘Oh, in that case the 
young man will marry me.’’ 
T= Estrada Palma, first president of the 
Cuban republic, died last month. He will 
not be remembered as the Cuban Washington, 
for he lacked the firmness to guide a young state. 
He was a peaceful, scholarly man, with too 


kind a hand, and the turbulent forces of discon- 


tent were not to be stilled by his gentle and 
philosophic patriotism. After four years of 
conscientious labor he asked the intervention 
of the United States, and retired from office. 


C* people will be interested in the suggestion 
of a New Yerk reformer, that when one 
wishes to patronize a hawker, one shall hang 


out a sign to summon him, just as a merchant | 


puts out a card to call an expressman, and 
that then the pedler shall be forbidden to yell. 








in volume if the gentlemen 
who sell by lung power could 
thus be hushed to silence. 
But how slightly picturesque 
and how dumbly unhappy 
they would be! 
Apropos of the ‘‘centenary 
habit,’’ it has recently 
been suggested that instead of 
celebrating the year of a man’s 
birth or death, we commem- 
orate the date of his great 
achievement—as, in the case 
of Tennyson, that of the pub- 
lication of ‘‘In Memoriam.’’ 
Of course the difficulty in the 
way is that people seldom agree on the achieve- 
ment; and generally it is safer to commemorate 
events that took in many men. Nobody has 
ever questioned, for example, that it is worth 
while to celebrate the Fourth of July. 
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FORWARD MUSIC. 


Bugles of Truth should never sound 
The sorrowful note of retreat! 
Richmond Christian Advocate. 
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RULES OF DELIBERATIVE BODIES. 


© subject is more often a target for verbal 
assault or more frequently debated in the 
editorial columns of newspapers than 
the rules which govern the House of Represent- 
atives. Mr. Reed, with whom the present 
rules are most commonly associated, was called 
a ‘‘tsar,’’ and the same term, with other epithets 
of similar significance, has been applied to 
Speaker Cannon. 

The fact is that almost all great and numerous 
legislative bodies find it necessary to limit 
debate, and even to cut off discussion altogether 
on certain occasions. This end is accomplished 
by different methods, but whatever the method, 
the enforcement of it is unpopular. It happens 
that in the House of Representatives the un- 
pleasant duty falls on the Speaker, and accord- 
ingly he becomes the object of attack. 

In the British House of Commons the govern- 
ment takes most of the time and carries its 
measures by the use of the ‘‘guillotine,’”? which 
corresponds to the ‘‘previous question’’ in this 
country. A private member, even of the gov- 
ernment party, has far smaller chance of getting 
a pet measure passed than has a Democrat in a 
Republican House of Representatives. 

Indeed, an English ‘‘suffragette’’ recently 
compared the private members of the House of 
Commons to the back buttons on a frock coat— 
survivals of something which may have been 
useful once, but are now merely ornamental. 

The fact is that although one frequently hears 
the indignant ery that ‘‘the House of Repre- 
sentatives was intended to be a deliberative 
body,’’ it would be far truer to say it was 
intended to be a legislative body. That is the 
real end, to which deliberation is but the means ; 
and in order that legislation be accomplished at 
all, it is necessary that rules be passed and 
enforced which permit the will of the majority 
to prevail, however loudly the minority com- 
plains. No other plan would be in accordance 
with the spirit of the United States government, 
which is founded on majority rule and the 
greatest good of the largest number. 

Much, indeed most, of the criticism of the 
House rules comes either from persons who 
have never studied them, and know nothing of 
how they came into existence, or from men not 
politically able enough to command attention. 
The remedy is the same in both cases: more 


knowledge. 
* © 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


he recent resignation of the Right Honor- 
1% able and Most Reverend William Dalrym- 
ple Maclagan, D.D., Afchbishop of York 
and Primate of England, makes vacant the 
second highest office in the Church of England. 
The first place is held by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, officially known as Primate of All 
England, in distinction from the Archbishop of 
York, who is simply Primate of England. 

Archbishop Maclagan is eighty-two years old, 
and has held the office for seventeen years. 
His jurisdiction extended over the province of 
York, which includes ten dioceses in that part 
of England from the Humber to the Dee, and 
embraces the Isle of Man as well. 

The rest of England is included in the province 
of Canterbury, and is presided over by the arch- 
bishop of that name. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, however, as Primate of All England, is 
supposed to possess a certain authority over the 
church in the whole country. He takes prece- 
dence on all public occasions, not only of the 
Archbishop of York, but of all the nobility save 
the immediate members of the royal family. 
He crowns the king, but the queen is crowned 
by the Archbishop of York. 

The church has two legislative bodies, called 
convocations, which attend to ecclesiastical 
matters. Each convocation, that of York and 
that of Canterbury, contains two houses. The 
upper house is composed of bishops and other 


| dignitaries, and the lower house is made up 


of deans, archdeacons, and delegates who are 


Obviously, street noises would be much lessened | elected whenever a new Parliament is chosen. 





Formerly convocations held their sessions at the 
same time as Parliament, and had power to 
make laws valid in the courts. At present the 
convocation laws are binding only on the con- 
science of the churchmen, as the Parliament 
itself exercises the right of regulating the civil 
conduct of the people. 
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WHAT HOPE SEES. 


Life’s rugged mountainside 
Is white with many an angel tent. 
Whittier. 
® ©¢ 


BEING POOR. 


t is often the very poor who reveal the 
perception of the relative value of things 
which lies at the bottom of every art. Misery 

dwells with them, a thousand forms of wretch- 
edness; yet often, too, kindness, -sympathy, 
zest in living—treasures too often cast away by 
those who descend to poverty from easier cir- 
cumstance—are their frequent guests. 

‘*Hard times’’ force upon many a life a stern 
test. What is cast overboard first that the ship 
may weather the storm? Amusements? Dress? 
The fine house? The pew in church? Are 
hospitality and charity luxuries to be abandoned, 
or necessities to be kept at any cost? Are books 
and magazines part of the vital stuff of life, or 
merely idle adornments ? 

Occasionally one is rejoiced to find a family 
where the test is not only met quietly and 
calmly, but made to reveal the true riches of 
life, as in the case of the mother who, when 
hard times came upon the family, talked the 
whole matter over with her children, and made 
them decide their share of the problems. 

The family had been one of open-hearted 
hospitality, where every child was free to bring 
his friends as he would. The mother, having 
explained affairs clearly, told the children that 
they could invite their friends as they had always 
done, but to very simple meals, with no desserts 
and meat but ‘once a day, or they could have 
the usual table and—no friends. 

The children decided unanimously for their 
friends. Such a family will master the fine art 
of living under any conditions. 

**Yes’m, ’tis so,’’ a poor woman is said to 
have explained toa friend. ‘‘I believe in econ- 
omizing as much as any one, but I figger it this 
way: A body can’t afford to be too poor.’’ 

It was sound philosophy. It remains only 
to define poverty. 

* «© 


THAT SPANISH PRISONER. 


ore than one American who thought he 

knew his family history has recently 

been surprised to receive a letter from 

a Spaniard who asserted himself to be a distant 

relative—a man who was dying, he said, in a 
military prison at Cartagena. 

The dying Spaniard had a daughter and a 
fortune. The documents representing his wealth 
were concealed, he declared, in a valise which 
had been impounded by the court as part 
security for the costs of his trial. If the Amer- 
ican would advance money to pay the costs, the 
valise would be handed over to a good priest, 
friend of the family, and then the priest and 
the daughter, accompanied by the securities, 
would start for this land of the free. The 
American would become the daughter’s guard- 
ian, and would receive outright one-quarter of 
the estate. 

There have been several versions of the Span- 
ish prisoner’s story, but it is always an ingenious 
and plausible tale, and many a man who reads 
it hastens to forward the sum that would free 
the valuable valise. That is the end, so far 
as he is concerned. The prisoner’s daughter 
never reaches this country. Neither does the 
fortune. 

But the Spanish letter-writer and his confed- 
erates must have made several fortunes out of 
credulous Americans. So many were corre- 
sponding with him that the postmaster at New 
York has taken pains to warn the public that 
the story is a lie, the prisoner a myth, and the 
whole thing a swindle. 

For the victims of some frauds one can feel 
compassion ; but sympathy halts in a case like 
this. Most of the persons whom the sharper 
addressed must have known that they had no 
family connections in Spain. Doubtless they 
concluded that the ‘‘prisoner’’ had made a 
mistake; but they were willing to take advan- 
tage of his blunder, thus to gain a hold on 
property to which they had no claim. It is just 
as well that they did not succeed in obtaining 
money under false pretenses; and perhaps it 
served them right to lose the money they risked 
in the attempt. 

* © 


EXTRADITION. 


onsiderable attention has lately been given 

( to the efforts making by Russia to secure 
the extradition from this country of Jan 
Pouren, who is accused of the crimes of arson, 
burglary, attempt to commit murder, and 
murder, each of them an extraditable offense. 
But Pouren’s friends insist that the reason 
Russia seeks to secure his return is that Pouren 
is a revolutionist. If he is returned to Russia, 
they say, he will be tried for his political acts. 
The case involves the application of the prin- 
ciples on which extradition treaties are now 





based.. All the recent treaties, including that 
with Russia, provide that persons accused of 
political offenses are not to be returned to the 
country in which the acts were committed. 
This rule has grown out of the feeling which 
Jefferson expressed when he said that the courts 
make no distinction between those who attack 
the government and those who attack the 
oppressions of the government. 

The treaties, however, do not clearly define 
‘‘political offenses.’’ They go no farther than 
to declare that an attempt upon the life of the 
head of the state or against that of any member 
of his family shall not be regarded as such an 
offense, but shall be treated as if it were 
attempted murder. 

The treaties also provide that a man extra- 
dited for one or more crimes may be tried on no 
other charge until he has returned or had an 
opportunity to return to the country from which 
he was extradited. This is partly to prevent 
the extradition of political offenders on a charge 
of violating the criminal law, and their punish- 
ment when they return on charges of a political 
character. 

The general purpose of the treaties is to 
secure to all high-minded revolutionists the 
right of safe asylum and to protect them against 
the revenge of those whose political acts they 
have opposed, on the theory that it is a virtue 
to resist oppression. 
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AMERICAN HORSES. 


he development of types of light horses has 

been notable in the United States, but 

according to a bulletin recently issued by 
the Department of Agriculture, with a single 
exception the draft-horses have been foreign 
strains transplanted. 

Of the light horses, the Narragansett pacer 
was a famous type in colonial days. Later 
came the Morgan, the standard-bred and the 
saddle-horse. The specialization of these types 
has been a national business, and in spite of 
importations from abroad, the native stock has 
developed and held its own. 

Of draft-horses, on the other hand, the only 
native type was the Conestoga, a breed that 
has now become completely extinct, and has 
left no discernible traces on the native stock. 
For heavy work, therefore, Americans must 
depend entirely upon the imported Percherons, 
Clydesdales and ’ Shires. 

The national traits which have resulted in 
these conditions are evidently somewhat differ- 
ent from what has been supposed ; for the speed 
mania is what has caused the light types of 
horses to be developed and the heavy ones to be 
neglected. American breeders have sacrificed 
other qualities, which, in the opinion of the 
Department of Agriculture, are more important, 
in order to lower track records by a second or 
two. 

In the minds of most persons, Virginia, 
Kentucky and other parts of the South are most 
commonly associated with the pedigrees and 
development of the finest types of horses. To 
all who hold that opinion it will be instructive 
to trace, through the pages of the bulletin, the 
number of great strains of racing, carriage and 
saddle blood which, although commonly asso- 
ciated with the South, in reality go directly back 
to New England. 
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marine novelty which has not yet been intro- 

duced in this country is the reénforced con- 
erete ship. The Italian engineer, Signor Gabellini 
of Rome, has for many years been advocating the 
use of concrete for ship-building, and has not only 
been successful in making practical use of the 
idea himself, but has persuaded the Italian gov- 
ernment to adopt it for certain purposes connected 
with the navy. Already five boats of about one 
hundred tons each have been completed for the 
government. They have double skins and water- 
tight compartments, and are able to withstand 
shocks by collision to a surprising extent. Their 
draft is little more than that of wooden vessels of 
the same size. A special advantage is that they 
neither rot nor rust; and they are easily kept 
clean. Many canal barges of the same material 
are in use in Italy, and concrete has been found 
particularly well adapted for the construction of 
floating docks and caissons. 

little-known field of profitable employment is 

called to the attention of young men by the 
Journal of Accountancy, which states that one 
thousand efficient young men are wanted imme- 
diately, to perform the well-paid duties of ana- 
lyzing the business systems of cities. Not only 


| municipalities but private firms and corporations 


are having increased use for the services of what 
in England are known as “chartered accountants,” 
and in some states of the Union as “certified 
accountants”—men who have passed a state or 
national examination, and have received a license 
or diploma as expert accountants. The wages 
are excellent. oe 

he successful launching of the North Dakota 

at the Fore River Company’s yard, in Quincy, 
Massachusetts, on November 10th, gives to the 
United States by far its most powerful battle-ship. 
Moreover, the North Dakota is the first of four 
sister ships of the so-called all-big-gun type, the 
second of which, the Delaware, is nearly ready 
for launching, and the other two are already 
planned. The North Dakota has a displacement 
of twenty thousand tons. The largest British 


battle-ship yet authorized has a displacement of 
nineteen thousand two hundred and fifty tons; 
but the three largest Japanese battle-ships will, 























one thovisand tons. 








when completed, have a displacement of twenty- | of the long, careful processes that made it the 
The Brazilian ship Minas | perfect thing it is, and—pick myself up and 


Geraes, recently launched, will have the same | stumble on again.” 


displacement when ready for service. The great | 


“It wasn’t the vase,” Jean said, her eyes dim. 


American battle-ship will attain its speed of | “It was you, dear—your own splendid courage.” 


twenty-one knots or more—twenty-one are guar- 


anteed—through the medium of, two American- | 


type turbine engines of twenty-five thousand 
indicated horse-power. Its armament will consist 
of ten twelve-inch breech-loading rifles, fourteen 
five-inch rapid-fire guns for the destruction of 
torpedo-boats, two twenty-one-inch submerged 
torpedo tubes, and twelve small guns. To man 
this mighty war-ship will require nine hundred 
officers and men,—practically a whole regiment,— 
and the cost of the vessel when completed will 
be between eight and nine million dollars. The 
launching was accomplished with perfect success, 
in the presence of Governor Burke of North 
Dakota and other distinguished persons, and the 
vessel was named by Miss Mary Benton of Fargo. 
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THE WRONG SEASON. 


fter all of Mrs. Riddle’s early Sunday morning 

exertions in decorating the chancel, it turned 

out that the visiting rector was suffering with 

hay-fever, and, to her chagrin, he was obliged to 

have the bowls of goldenrod carried out before he 
could continue the service. 

At dinner that day her husband reproved her 
sagely. “So many people have hay-fever in 
August, my dear, that I shouldn’t think you’d 
ever use goldenrod in the church at this season of 
the year.” 

“At what season would you use goldenrod?” 
she retorted, rather dryly; but on the wave of the 
laugh that followed, the tactful friend who was 
dining with them floated a story and saved the 
domestic situation. 

“You remind me of Mrs. Brainerd and her 
cherry-stoner,” she said, ‘“She’s my next-door 
neighbor, you know, down at our summer place, 
and she told me last summer that if I put up any 
cherries while I was there, I must surely take her 
stoner—it was the finest thing ever invented—not 
a bit like the old-fashioned ones that tore the 
cherry all to pieces. It took away all the tedious- 
ness of stoning cherries, she said, and you couldn’t 
believe—till you saw—how fast it worked. Every- 
body around there was crazy over it; in fact, she 
couldn’t show it to me that day, because Mrs. 
Metz had borrowed it. 

“Well, I didn’t need it then, but this year I 
thought I’d put up a few cherries, and when they 
eame, I ran over to see if Mrs. Brainerd could 
spare her wonderful stoner. She was so sorry, 
but Mrs. Goodhue, about half a mile down the 
road, was using it that day. Mrs. Goodhue had 
tried it the year before, and thought it was the 
finest thing she ever saw. She was going to send 
for one of her own, but meantime had just bor- 
rowed Mrs. Brainerd’s again. It was a perfect 
shame, Mrs. Brainerd said, over and over, for me 
to have to do my cherries the slow, old way when 
there was a labor-saver like that stoner in exist- 
ence. It was certainly the finest thing you ever 
saw. 

“Of course I told her ’twas all right, but a day 
or two afterward I found her in her kitchen, tired 
and warm, and if you’ll believe it, she was stoning 
a great basketful of cherries ‘the slow, old way’! 

“ Well,’ I said, ‘where’s your wonderful cherry- 
stoner?’—and I never saw anything so delicious 
as the half-quizzical, benevolent smile she gave 
me. 

“Bless your heart, child!’ she said. ‘I never 
use that in cherry season. It’s such a fine thing 
it just goes from one to another among the neigh- 
bors this time of year.’ ” 

® © 
THE VASE. 
ou don’t mean to say that you are going to 
send a vase like that to Montana, forty miles 
from a railroad!” Vera cried, aghast. 

“It is utter folly!” Cornelia declared, positively. 

“Tt will be a white elephant, I am afraid.” 
Aunt Caroline put it more gently, but her senti- 
ment was quite as unmistakable. Even mother, 
who usually understood, looked a little doubtful. 
“It seems as if there must be so many things, and 
pretty things, too, that Marian will really need,” 
she said. 
dear.” 

Jean caught up the exquisite bit of Japanese 





| 


| 


art as if she feared it might be taken away in spite | 


of her, and faced them all resolutely. “I do know 
Marian!” she cried. 
this for years, and if it is a white elephant, it isa 
very little elephant, and she will love to take care 
of it. 
many thousand miles from such things that I had 
to send it to her? She will understand, if you 
don’t. You wait and see if she doesn’t.” 

Jean was right. Marian loved the little blue 
vase above all that kind and pitying Christmas 
friends lavished upon her. ‘Wait until you come 
to see it—and me—next summer,” she wrote. 
“Then you'll know what it means to me.” 

But when the next summer came, Cornelia was 
very ill, and the summer after came Jean’s own 
engagement, and for one reason and another 
eight years passed before the long-planned-for 
visit was realized, and Jean reached the Montana 
ranch. That first night, after the children were 
asleep, Marian came into Jean’s room and curled 
up on the foot of the bed in their old-time girl- 
fashion, for a talk. 

It was a long talk, covering the years and their 
changes. Rich as they had been, there had been 
many times, especially at first, when Marian had 
felt as if she could not endure the hardships. 

“And then,” she said, with a little smile, “your 
blue vase kept me up.” 

“My vase!” Jean echoed, in bewilderment. 

“Yes,” Marian replied. “The temptation was 
to slip back, you know—in manners, in daintiness 
about one’s dress, in a hundred things that are so 
easy in a city, and so difficult on a ranch forty 
miles from a railroad. But when I felt myself 
‘slumping,’ I’d look at that vase and say to my- 
self, ‘You’ve got to live up to that,’ and I’d think 


Don’t you see, it’s just because she is so | 


| 
| 


“She has wanted a piece of | 


| perfect order 





But Marian shook her head. “You don’t know 
how much the vase helped,” she declared. 


* ¢ 


STORY - TELLING. 


eorge Alfred Henty, whose successful stories 

for boys are so well known, was a story- 
teller from quite early days, writes G. Manville 
Fenn. His boyish attempts were followed by his 
experiences as a married man when children 
gathered round his fireside, and it became a 
custom for them to come and say the familiar 
good night, with the appeal to father to tell them 
a story. 


At first the stories'were brief of the briefest, 
and doubtless versions of the old popular nursery 
tales. But they soon began to give way to inven- 
tion and flights of fancy as the young author’s 
wings grew stronger, till, from being so brief that 
they only sufficed for one evening, his stories ex- 
panded and gradually merged into those which 
were cut short with 

“There, it’s rowing too late now. 
to-morrow ni 

Doubtless nvention in the furnishing of these 
little narratives, composed expressly for the juve- 
nile audience, soon had to give way to study, and 
their author began to seek his inspiration from 
some incident in history. Gradually, too, as he 
realized the interest taken in his narratives by his 
own children, he began to design them more 
thoughtfully and make them longer, while the idea 
strengthened that ae) might prove as attractive 
to other children as tohis own. Thus by a natural | 
sequence the story-telling took up more thought, 
grew more businesslike, and developed, as it 
were, into a profession. 


I must finish 


* © 


QUICK WORK. 


H° had made his “pile” very quickly, and 
chiefly by “plunging.” Not long ago he 
visited the little town where he was born and 
brought up. He was in too much of a hurry to 
stay long. In point of fact, his stay lasted five 
hours. The newspaper the next day came out 
with this brief table of his activities while in his 
home town. Itis significant and doubtless char- 
acteristic. 

Called on his old mother. 

Got shaved by the town barber, and gave him a 
——— ‘old piece. 

Threw showers of quarters and half-dollars to 

the street boys. 

Was run home by a curious crowd. 

Bought a stock-farm for twenty-five thousand 
dollars, and gave it to an old friend. 

Visited the Home for Boys, which he founded 
when he first made his money. 

Yelled at the son of a friend to come and go to 
Europe with him, and took him along. 

Left for the coast at midnight with his wife and 
son, after one of the greatest days of his life. 


* ¢ 


BOTH DOING THEIR DUTY. 


woman reporter attached to a New York 

newspaper was once sent to obtain an “in- 
terview” with the late Bishop Potter. She made 
an appointment by telephone, says the New York 
Times, but on account of other engagements, was 
unable to be on time. However, when she arrived, 
she found the bishop ready to receive her. He 
cordially invited her to be seated, and inquired as 
to the exact nature of the desired information. 


Then in a clear, direct manner he dictated his 
statement. After the reporter had finished wri- 
ting, she courteously offered to read what she had 
written. The bishop insisted that he knew that 
it was correct, and allowed it to go without hearing 
it. 


As she rose to take leave, she said, graciously: 

“J thank you very much, and aj preciate how 
much it means for a — person like yourself to 
give your time to re 

Patting her on the shoulder in a fatherly manner, 
Bishop Potter replied: 

bm £ dear woman, we are both earning our | 

ng.” 





BRAIN AND MUSCLE. 


ecording to Miss Loane, the author of ‘From | 
Their Point of View,” more men are tramps, | 
and more women are miserable housewives if | 
married, or underpaid slaves if single, because | 
they cannot, or will not, use their brain power, 


® @ | 
| 
| 
| 


“But of course it is for you to decide, | than because they are too lazy for hard bodily 


labor. The amount of purely unintellectual | 
drudgery diminishes every year, and the demand | 
for intelligent workers increases. | 


The author had one woman patient, a worker 
among London poor, a chronic sufferer, who man- | 
aged to keep house and children in far more | 
than vigorous neighbors always 
scrubbing and scouring. She was once asked how | 
she contrived to do this, and she replied : 

“I makes my mind do three parts of it. It isn’t 
oT what I does, but what I stops from having 


* ¢ | 


DOGS TO MATCH. 


he late Dowager Empress of China was the most 

powerful personage of the day, yet between 
the lines of a recent imperial edict a delightfully 
feminine bias is easily discoverable. 


Her majesty, who was the supreme authority on 
the standard qualifications of the little Pekinese 
spaniel, which is exclusively reserved for imperial 
use, gave an order thus: 

“For the color, let it be like that of a lion, a 
sable-gold, to be carried in the sleeve of a golden 
robe, or the color of a red or of a black bear, or 
white, or striped like a dragon, so that there may 
be a dog appropriate to every costume.” 


*® 


A LOOK AHEAD. 


oo had just paid a long-delayed bill at the 
grocer’s, partly in response to many urgings, 
and partly because he happened to have the 
requisite ready money. The grocer, an old friend 
in spite of his persistence in dunning, thanked him 
heartily. 

“Good for you, Simon,” he said, graciously. 


“You deserve credit for paying up this way.” 
“I know it,” replied a — I wish you’d 





give it to me sooner another time 


Sufferers from Chronic Throat and Lung 
Troubles should use “* Brown's Bronchial Troches.” 
Free from opiates. Sold only in boxes. [Adr. 





T AW FURS WANTED. For reliable prices,ready 
about Dee. ist, address LEMUEL BLACK, Lock Box 338, 
Hightstown, N. 


5 Beautiful Specimens 
Lead, Iron Ores. All mounted on card and labeled. 
For 50c. post-paid in U.S. W. G. Greenwood, Prescott, Ariz. 


F REE HOMES In the — Wheat 


CENTRAL ‘CANADA. 


Every Boy of 18 can own a farm of 160 acres. 
Father can insure His Boys’ future. A competency in 
a few years. For all particulars (sent free) write to 


W. D. SCOTT, Supt. Immigration Ottawa, Canada. 








3. Reliable r. eferences given if applied for. 


one each, Gold, 
Silver, Copper, 














CALLA LILY BULBS. 


New Calla Pearl of Stuttgard, intro- | 


*or-; duced in Germany six years ago. It is 
ry by fa the finest pot Calla in the world, growing 
(~2 1 12 to 16 inches high. A profusion of 


a bloom all winter. Nice 3-year-old bulbs. 

+ 3 for 25 cents. One block of giant 
Redwood 2,000 years old, free. Also cata- 
logue and colored plate of gladioli. 

A. MITTING CALLA LILY BULB COMPANY, Santa Cruz, Cal. 


LIVING ADVERTISEMENT 
GLOW OF HEALTH SPEAKS FOR POSTUM. 





It requires no scientific training to discover 
whether coffee disagrees or not. 

Simply stop it for a time and use Postum in 
place of it, then note the beneficial effects. The 
truth will appear. 

“Six years ago I was in a very bad condition,” 
writes a Tenn. lady. “I suffered from indigestion, 


| nervousness and insomnia. 


“I was then an inveterate coffee drinker, but it 
was long before I could be persuaded that it was 
coffee that hurt me. Finally I decided to leave it 
off a few days and find out the truth. 

“The first morning I left off coffee I had a raging 
headache, so I decided I must have something to 
take the place of coffee.” (The headache was 
caused by the reaction of the coffee drug—caffeine.) 

“Having heard of Postum through a friend who 
used it, I bought a package and tried it. I did 
not like it at first but after I learned how to make 
it right, according to directions on package, I 
would not change back to coffee for anything. 

“When I began to use Postum I weighed only 
117 Ibs. Now I weigh 170 and as I have not taken 
any tonic in that time I can only attribute my 
recovery of good health to the use of Postum in 
place of coffee. 

“My husband says I am a living advertisement 
for Postum. Iam glad to be the means of inducing 
my many friends to use Postum, too.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Weilville,” in pkgs. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time, They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


FLEXIBLE 














Get the boys and girls Flexible Flyers. 
THEY know why—ask them. 


he fastest, safest, strongest ever invented. 
A Boy’s sled—the only one Girls can properly 
control. Steers easily around others without 
dragging the feet—runs away from them all— 
runs farthest. Easiest to pull up-hill. 

Saves its cost in shoes the first Winter—pre- 
vents wet feet, colds and Doctor’s bills. Built to 
last of special steel and second growth white ash, 
handsomely finished. Insist ona Flexible Flyer. 

Look for the new Flexible Flyer Racer— 
long, low, narrow, speedy, moderate-priced. 

Send for Free Cardboard Model (showing just how 
it steers) and colored Christmas booklet with prices. 


S. L. ALLEN € CO., Box 1100C, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 











Every | 


Padding. 











Table Refinement. 


To 
insure 
a quiet 
table. 
service 
use 


‘Knitted 
Table 








ym 


Send 
For 
Free 
Booklet. 
Saves table linen and 
china. Easy to wash. 


Inquire « of First-Class. Dry 
foods llouse. 


The Knitted Padding Co., 1 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 


OU need not be an- 
noyed by a rusty or 
neglected stove, when 


you know hat you 
ean do with our Sun 
Paste Stove Polish, 
put up ready -mixed 
for use with a wet 
cloth, instantly pol- 
ished with a dry cloth. 

It is the quickest Stove 
Polish known, and gives 
that mirror-smooth, jet-black 
luster so much appreciated 
by the tidy housekeeper. You 

don’t have to dread the job of 
putting it on, either—it is ab- 
solutely dustless. 

Ask your grocer for it. 


MORSE BROS. rietors, 
Canton, Mass., hs ; 























Ox GENUINE 0 
To receive as a gift 
: N’ TERNATION NAL 
B.. Adds 1ON in a AR ¥.. of 
constant service —'; to the wae, professional 
and business man, answers 
correctly all kinds of et te in language, aun —_ 
—_ men, names in fiction, foreign wo 
ther subjects. 2380 Pages, 5000 Illustrations, Enlarged 
by 25, 000 ‘Additional Words. Useful, Attractive, Lasting. 
Its wae is unquestioned. The final authority for the 
U. S. Supreme Court and all the State Supreme Courts. 
WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 


Largest abridgment of the International. The Thin Paper 
Edition is a real gem of bookmaking —— for 
excellence and convenienc 





e. A Choice Gift. 
1116 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. 
Write for ‘‘ Dictionary Wrinkles,” and Specimen 
PREE. eontontn nes our request THIS PUBLIC anon wand 
receive a useful set of Colored Maps, pocket size. 
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dealers. 





1 , ard patterns, 
Silver SS x MERIDEN 


ROGERS BROS” 


; 4 Knives, Forks, Spoons and Fancy 
/ Serving Pieces are for sale by leading 
Send for Catalogue “ 
showing all the newer as well as stand- 


BRITANNIA 
(International Silver Co., Successor.) 


Meriden Silver Polish, the “ 


Since Christmas, 1847, 


the year Rogers Brothers perfected the process of 


electro-silver plating, the “1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
ware has proved one of the most popular 
t gifts. This is due, not merely to 
the artistic patterns, but because 
of the wonderful durability, 
proved during the past 
sixty years, 
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CO., Meriden, Conn. 










Silver Polish that Cleans.’* 
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WINSLOW'S 
Skates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
Skate-making with us is not an experiment—it is a science, 
We have been at the business for over 
are everywhere recognized as the standard of America. 

Our new illustrated catalogues are free. 
Please state whether you are interested in Ice or Roller Skates, 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 

WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. 
84-86 Chambers St., New York. 





fty years, and our skates 


Write for a copy. 


A. 
8 Leng Lane, E. O., Lendon. 
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THE OLD WATER-MILL 


a rz a ry 
fete 

Beef! 
Tt ALON ZO* RICE 


A Jeath shadows of yon vine-clad ledge, 
The old-time water-mill, aloof 
From dreary wastes of sand and sedge, 
Leans, with its broken roof. 











The barren rafters lift on high 
Their signals of distress, and dark 
They loom against the summer sky, 
Lonely and weather-worn and stark. 


In circling flight, the pigeon’s wing 
Cleaves with a flash the tideless air; 

The bats in nooks and crannies cling, 
Shunning the noonday glare. 


Above where worn and broken eaves 
Filter the sunshine and the rain, 

In tireless mood the spider weaves 
His radiating skein. 


Scarcely the eye can mark the flight 
Of lizards on the crumbling walls, 

So quick they vanish from the sight 
When alien footstep falls. 


The leaves of many autumns sleep, 
Huddled about the dusty floor ; 
Winds of the wild November reap 

And garner to the store. 


The race that lent the full supply 
Of water to the busy wheel 

Is but a pool where rushes sigh 
And frogs their chorus peal. 


Tall trees their glossy banners flaunt 
Above the channel long run dry, 

And there the rain-crows hide and haunt, 
Sounding their boding cry. 


The miller sleeps. His monument 
Is white as was his raiment when 

He left the mill at night and went 
Homeward along the glen. 


His time in deeds that bless and cheer 
He made sweet service to employ; 

Gladly each day and month and year 
Gave him its toll of joy. 


And while he watched the dropping meal, 
And soaring swallows circling near, 
His cheerful song and whirring wheel 
Made music sweet to hear. 
The happy voice at last grew low; 
And where the softest zephyr sighs, 
His rest, by fairest flowers that blow, 
The summer sanctifies. 


No more by river road or hill 

The creaking wagons slowly come; 
Once busy echoes now are still 

To industry’s low hum. 


No more the whirring water-wheel’s 
Insistent music greets the ear; 

No song nor laughter upward steals 
When early stars appear. 


But often comes to fancy’s sight 
At twilight, by the open door, 

The miller in his vesture white, 
A moment—and no more! 


* 


“A MATTER OF PRINCIPLE.” 


he mud was almost hub- 
T deep. The two strong 
horses drew the single 
carriage with reasonable 
comfort, but one horse might 
almost have stuck in the 
mud. Mr. Blake was driving 
to inspect one of his cheese 
factories; and only the fact 
that the thing had to be done accounted for his 
driving out with the roads in this condition. 
He had the road to himself, however; and he 
had the added satisfaction, if such it was, of 
remembering that it was the daily journeys 
of the milk-wagons to and from his several 
factories that plowed the mud to this bottomless 
condition. 

Ahead, at the side of the road, he discovered 
a solitary figure walking. The pedestrian 
picked his way with some care, looking round 
from time to time at the approaching vehicle. 
As soon as he saw that it was a two-horse 
carriage with a single passenger, he stopped, 
selected a favorable approach to the roadway, 
and began cleaning the mud off his boots. By 
this time Mr. Blake recognized the eccentric 
Methodist preacher, Mr. Pepper. 

**Good morning, Brother Pepper!’ he called 
out to him. ‘‘How’s the navigation ?’’ 

But Mr. Pepper did not answer; he merely 
stood till the carriage stopped, and climhed in 
between the muddy wheels, 

“Glad to see you, Brother Blake,’’ he said. 
**T’ve sunk down in the mud an average of one 
foot for every step, and I’ve come three miles; 
so I’m a mile deep in the mud. Those are good 
horses of yours. I like a good horse—two good 
horses—when roads are like this, You came at 
a good time. I’m very tired.’’ 

‘*What brings you so far when the roads are 
like this?’’ asked Mr. Blake. 

“T’m coming down to try to reconcile two 











members who have had a quarrel,’’ said Mr. 
Pepper. 

‘*Well, if you get them reconciled by two 
o’clock you can ride back. I have to drive on 
to the farther factory, and I expect to return 
about that time.’’ 

Mr. Blake drove back past the house where 
he expected to find Mr. Pepper, and as it was 
after two o’clock, he concluded that the preacher 
had finished his task earlier than he expected and 
walked home. But as he was getting almost out 
of ear-shot, he was halted by loud shouts in a 
camp-meeting voice, augmented by two others 
of the amen-corner quality. He reined in the 
tired horses, and saw the preacher running 
toward the gate, shaking hands with both the 
men at once and giving them a parting admoni- 
tion. Then he hurried through the mud to the 
carriage. 

‘*You seem to have got them reconciled, but 
you nearly lost your ride,’”’ said Mr. Blake. 

‘*Yes, yes!’’ puffed Mr. Pepper, scraping his 
boots against the iron step. ‘‘They’re recon- 
ciled, but it was hard work.’’ 

He finished scraping his boots, and then took 
up his parable. 

‘*Brother Blake,’’ he said, ‘‘you can do al- 
most anything with two men till they begin to 
say ‘Principle! Principle!’ More men go to 
hell with that word on their unforgiving lips 
than any other word in the dictionary. 

‘*Let two men be just as mean as they know 
how to be, and know they’ve been mean, and 
show them their duty, and each will stop and 
quibble over some trifle, and say, ‘It’s a matter 
of principle with me!’ When men begin to say 
‘Principle! Principle!’ I’d rather undertake to 
reconcile two fiends from the bottomless pit.’’ 

‘*How did you do it?’’ asked Mr. Blake. 

**T reasoned with them, and prayed with 
them, and I got them both on their knees, and 
I thought a dozen times it was as good as settled, 
when one or the other would say ‘Principle!’ 
and the fat was all in the fire again. 

‘*We’d have been there till doomsday, but the 
last time we rose from our knees I saw the car- 
riage disappearing, and I said, ‘There goes my 
chance of a ride home, and your day of grace 
is going, too. Let your principles go where 
they came from,’—they knew where that was, 
—‘and shake hands and be brothers!’ And 
they did it, and I said ‘Glory!’ and shouted for 
you to hold on and Jet me in. Most of what 
men call principles at such times are pure 
stubbornness. ’’ 

Mr. Blake told the story many times in later 
years, and he was accustomed to say that he 
had come to believe that Brother Pepper told 
the truth. 

* © 


AT CLOSE, RANGE. 


66 uffalo” Jones, who had charge of the wild 

B animals in Yellowstone Park, discovered 

that the cougar is king of all the beasts of 

North America. Even a grizzly dashed away in 

great haste when a cougar made its appearance. 

Zane Grey, in “The Last of the Plainsmen,” re- 
counts some of Jones’s experiences. 


Jones asserts that a cougar would usually run 
from a hunter, but that this action is not to be 
relied on. And a wounded cougar is as dangerous 
as a tiger. 

In his hunts Jones carried a shot, 
loaded with ball for the cougar, and others loaded 
with fine shot for small game. One day, about 
ten miles from camp, the hounds took a trail and 
ran rapidly, as there were only a few inches of 
snow. Jones found a large lion had taken refuge 
in a tree that had fallen ainst another, and 
—— at the shoulder of the beast, he fired both 

3. 


barre 
r made no sign that he had been hit. 


n, and shells 


The cou 

Jones reloaded and fired at the head. The old 
fellow growled fiercely, turned in the tree, and 
walked down head first, something he would not 
have been able to do had the tree been upright. 

—— that he had been shooting fine shot at 
the animal, Jones began a hurried search for a 
shell loaded with a ball. The lion made for him, 
and compelled him to dodge behind trees. Even 
—_ he hounds kept n pping the cougar, the 
persistent fellow still pursued the hunter. 

At last Jones found the right shell, just as the 
cougar reached for him. ajor, the leader of 
the hounds, darted ——— in and grasped the le 
of the beast just in the nick of time. This enable 
Jones to take aim and fire at close range, which 
ended the fight. 

Upon examination it was discovered that the 
cougar had been half-blinded by the fine shot, 
which accounted for the ineffectual attempts he 
had made to catch Jones. 


* ¢ 


WASTED SYMPATHY. 


ihe moving quality of the human voice in im- 
passioned utterance, apart from the mean- 
ing of the words uttered, has been often 

exemplified. The startled clerk of whom the great 
actress, Mrs. Siddons, purchased calico was 
thrilled to the soul by the tragic intensity with 
which she demanded, in deep contralto, ‘Will it 
wash?” 


Madame Modjeska, pressingly invited at a re- 
— to oblige the company with a recitation 
did so in her native tongue. She is a Pole, it will 
be remembered. 

“At first,” says Prof. Brander Matthews, in 
a the story, “it seemed simple enough, ap- 
parently with some give and take of question and 
answer; then it became pathetic, and as she spoke 
the saddening words, the voice of the accomplished 
actress broke; there was almost a sob in her 
tones, and there were tears ready to fall from her 
eyes. But the one person present who under- 
stood Polish had to leave the room to restrain his 
laughter, because what she was delivering thus 
emotionally was the multiplication table.” 

Ernesto Rossi, the Italian tragedian, achieved 
an even greater triumph of manner over matter 
when, dining at a restaurant with some fellow 
actors, he accepted a wager that he could so read 
the bill of fare as to bring tears to their eyes. His 
noble voice, pathetic at a, appealing amon 
fish, frenzied with the roast, rising to agony at 
vegetables, Suking to heart-broken sobs and poign- 
ant whispers in the enumeration of sweets and 


| to be silly. 





fruit, and fading finally at coffee to a dying sigh, 
was not to be resisted. Tears streamed down 
their cheeks, and Rossi won the wager. ‘ 

The temperamental difference between a re- 
strained and an emotional race occasionally brings 
about kindred effects through accident. A lady 
waiting for a belated train, recently witnessed 
a most atocting pecs between an aged father 
and his son, both Italians. The old man seemed 
in a frenzy of woe. He moaned, raved, lifted his 
clenched hands toward heaven, and shook them 
ae. 

“Poor, poor souls!” she exclaimed, compas- 
sionately. “The young man going away to seek 
his fortune, and the old man left behind. I suppose 
he fears they may never meet again. A common 
tragedy, but it grips one’s very heart.” 

“Cheer up!” briskly advised her companion, 
who unders Italian. ‘The young chap is only 
going to the next town to visit his married sister, 
and the venerable old party is worried because 


he’s lent him his season ticket, and wishes now he 
hadn’t promised to. He says he knows the boy 
will lose it, but anyway if he does, he’ll break his 
back with if 

That’s all.” 


a broomstick when he gets home. 
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By ADALENA:F: DYER 
own where the alder branches form a tent 
Above the stream’s low bed of moss and reeds, 
A damp retreat which insect hordes frequent, 
The shy gray catbird flits about and feeds. 


Concealed within the thicket’s tangled shade, 
Unrecognized we’d pass the jester by, 
Were not his presence suddenly betrayed 
By a discordant, unexpected cry. 


But when the sun awakes the drowsy east, 
And every pasture blade with gems is hung, 
From some tall oak the bird pours forth a feast 
Of melody that makes the old world young; 


Or when at evening brooding shadows fall 
Across the brier’s incense-laden heart, 
He sings so sweet and clear a madrigal 
We listen spellbound to the minstrel’s art. 


Butfoon and poet rule by turns the breast 
Of this shy bird of sweet and varied lay, 
But he who hears him sing forgets the jest, 

And in his heart bears but the song away. 


THE MOUSE- TRAP. 


he mouse was a very little one, but the lady 
T of the house was none the less disturbed by 

its unexpected presence in the library. It 
was the first mouse that had appeared on the 
premises for a long time. The maid was enjoying 
her evening out. The man of the house was away 
on an errand, and not to be expected back inside 
ofan hour. And yet there was the mouse! The 
lady of the house was not lacking in courage. 
She remembered that somewhere in the kitchen, 
whence the cook had departed to spend the 
evening with a sick relative, there was an old 
mouse-trap, and she determined to catch the 
mouse. 


She found the trap, a round red one, with five 
holes for mice to enter, baited it with cheese from 
the pantry, and carried it back to the library. 
There she placed it on the floor, and sitting down 
on the couch, drew up her feet and awaited devel- 
opments. y 

The room was silent. Presently the mouse came 
out cautiously from the corner. The smell of the 
cheese attracted him, and he approached the trap. 

“I just tucked my feet under me,” said the lady 
of the house afterward to a startled and admiring 

roup of friends and relatives, “and watched him. 

really felt just like a murderess, but I knew 
somebody’d got to catch him, and I didn’t want 
erhaps that’s the way Lady Macbeth 
felt, but I’m sure that old Scotch king wasn’t as 
cunning as that poor little mouse. 

“Well, my dears, ge! should have seen the wa 
little Mr. Mouse took his time about it. He looke 
that silly red trap all over, peeked in the holes 
one after another, and finally made up his mind 
which was the best door tothe dining-room. Then 
he gave a little hop, and in he went. 

“My heart gave a little hop, too, but nothin 
happened. I could see his hind legs and his ta 
sticking out, and the way he shook I knew he 
was just gobbling cheese as if he hadn’t had a 
square meal for a week. That made me feel 
meaner than ever, and every second I expected 
the trap to go off and catch him by his poor little 


neck. 

“But—would = believe it ?—the old thing didn’t 

‘0 off. When I had got so worked up waiting for 
t that I was all ready to shout and make him get 
out before —a happened, out he came. 

“He sat up on his hind legs, like a squirrel in 
the park, and actually wiped his whiskers with 
his paws, for all the world as if he had a little 
napkin in them. And then he went back inside 
the trap and began gobbling as hard as ever. 
He’d have eaten every bit of cheese in it if just 
then George hadn’t come in and frightened him. 

“George looked at the trap and then at me, 
perched on the couch. 

“*My dear,’ he said, ‘whatever are you doing?’ 

“‘Oh,’ said I, ‘I’ve been having a perfectly 
lovely time feeding the dearest little mouse a 
ever saw. I’m rea y glad the trap didn’t go off.’ 

“*There wasn’t much danger that it would,’ 
said George. ‘It wasn’t set.’’ 


THE INVALUABLE CAMEL. 


(Cine: as Mr. Kipling says, have no “camelty 

tune of their own,” but they possess a very 
marked individuality for allthat. A writer 
who states that he has “known and loved and 
journeyed on him—the camel—for many years,” 
describes in 7. P.’s Weekly some of the charms of 
this curious beast. 


As the horse is giving way before the motor, so 
the camel—the ship of the desert—must give way 
before the advance of the more prosaic and more 
useful railway. 

The Hedjaz Railway has reached Medina, and 
in due time the two hundred and eighty miles 
between this town and Mecca will be covered, 
and then the Bedouin camel proprietors on this 
great pilgrim route from Damascus will be in a 
worse state than the owners of the old stage- 
coaches were when railways were introduced in 
Britain. It is desirable before the camel passes 
to get some idea of his true character. 

ose pious impostors who produced the books 
on which our infant inteliects were condemned to 
batten wrote of the camel as “patient,” and de- 
scribed him as “good and mild and docile.” A 


boy with leanings toward truth aptly described 
the horse as being an animal with a large head 








and a leg at each corner. Roughly, a like descrip- 
tion might fit the camel, but with this indispen- 
sable addition, that he has the hump. 

A peculiarity of the camel is his dislikes—likes 
he has none, save for mimosa thorn, and perhaps 
for dying. He hates red, and when in ’84 some 
bright genius equipped the squadrons of the Camel 
Corps with bright crimson saddles, the animals so 
resented the outrage that numbers of them gave 
up the ghost in sheer disgust. 

He always, of course, hates man, and sometimes 
displays his vindictiveness in no uncertain man- 
ner. have seen a dignified and ay! Britis 
officer footing it all round the camp in blue silk 
pajamas, with one slipper and a shaving-brush, 
elosely pursued by his own animal, grousing hor- 
ribly, with its long neck stretched to the utmost 
and its savage mouth much too near that sleeping- 
leasant. At length a fatigue party was 
summoned, who, with telegraph-poles, young 
trees, railway sleepers, and such affectionate ca- 
joleries, prevailed upon the foe to desist. 

As a mount the camel, without doubt, possesses 
distinct advantages. is t is comfortable 
when you have learned to ride him, and for really 
long journeys, which must perforce made at 
slow pace, he is much less tiring than a horse. 
Besides, he carries with him the elements of many 
comforts. You hang about him all the little articles 
you are likely to want en route—canvas buckets 
of water, say, in which bottles stand to cool, 
writing-desk,—not necessarily of the American 
roll-top sort, but still an efficient substitute,— 
luncheon basket, rifles, telescopes, a mountain 
gun, if required, and as like as not a banjo; and of 
course you have your umbrella, books, maps, and 
other needfuls. 

I have tasted camel, which is, I should say, not 
unlike bicycle tire, and am prepared to own that, 
as an article of food, the camel does not greatly 
appeal to me. 
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LEAVING THE OLD HOME. 


ihe pathos that surrounds the emigrant is not 
T always fully realized. Down in Morenci, 

Arizona, there lives a bright-eyed Italian 
boy who came to America three years ago. In 
his broken English, he wrote for his teacher the 
following description of his leave-taking of the 
fatherland : 


Two year ago I left my country and frent in 
= for come here in this desert, but when I 
re ~ | to departure I cannot say one pretty leettle 
word. 

One old woman call Mary, it was in a mornin 
that we leave it, she says in a night before we 
was goin to bed, she say to my mother, “‘Goot-pye! 
Goot-pye! I tell goot-pye now because I don’t 
want see b meng 3 departure. Now then I say goot- 
pye a hunder times. I will meet you in sky.’ 

She cannot fenish to say goot-pye. Soin mornin 
my mother sent me and her door lock with a key 
and I hear her cry too much. Each one then kiss 
all. My Uncle Pete was cryin and I says to 
“goot-pye! If I don’t see you in this world an 
more I sure will see you in other,” and I replei 
these words to all my frents. 

My Uncle when we was in Genoa the place 
where the shep begin to go, he do all the same of 
baby,cryin and cryin, but it was too late to make 
we stay in our country. I say to him “Courage! 
some day I be rich, then I come back to Italy and 
we necessary not work but sit all day and have 
vert much — 

Then the shep begin to go and I get my hat and 
handkerchief to fly and all the people much 
ery. 


him 


* © 


HE LIKED THE SOUND. 


r. Goff has a humor peculiarly his own. He 
M looks at the world in a half-amused, half- 
indulgent manner sometimes very annoy- 
ing to his friends. One day, when in town, he 
dropped into a restaurant for lunch. It wasa tidy 
although not a pretentious establishment. Aftera 
good meal, he called to the waitress, and inquired 
what kind of pie could be had. 


“Applepiemincepieraisinpiebluebe iecustard- 
piepeachpieandstrawberryshortcake,” the young 
woman repeated, glibly. 

“Will you please say that again?” he asked, 
leaning a trifle forward. 

The girl went through the list at lightning rate. 
“ Andstrawberryshortcake!” she concluded, with 
emphasis. 

“Would you mind doing it once more?” he said. 

The waitress looked her disgust, and started in 
a third time, pronouncing the words in a defiantly 
clear tone. 

“Thank you,” he remarked, when she had fin- 
ished. “For the life of me 1 can’t see how you do 
it. But I like to hear it. It’s very interesting, 
very. Give me apple pie, please, and thank you 
very much.” 


A POSSIBLE REASON. 


ne never knows just what is the power be- 

hind the throne. The true motive often 

lies buried deep under a pile of plausibili- 

ties. Perhaps the clergyman in the skit taken 

from London Opinion probed down to a true spring 

of action. The good parson was summoned for 
driving his automobile beyond the speed limit. 

“Now,” said the magistrate, “you say you were 
going at only eighteen miles an hour, but the con- 
stable still declares you were travelling at thirty. 
Now I don’t like to doubt either of you. Can you 
think why he declares you were going at that rate? 
Is there any grudge he owes you?” 

“No,” replied the clergymen. ‘no, I can’t think 
of anything—unless it is that I married him three 
years ago. 

* © 


SOON SATISFIED. 


poor, half-fed, shrinking German pedler 
rapped timidly. Mrs. Kelly, whose temper 
that day was bad, flung open the kitchen 
door and glowered down at him. Zverybody’s 
Magazine tells the story. 
“Did yez wish to see me?” she demanded, in 
threatening tones. ° 
he man backed off a few steps. 
“Vell, if I did,” he assured her, with an apolo- 
getic grin, “I got my vish. Thank you!” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Cob, web—cobweb. 


2. Ready, outlives, brimming, either, rest, think, 
——— undone, reach, niche, speak—Robert 
urns. 


3. Bae, Amanee. Loy Yang-tsi-Kiang, Mis- 


sissippi, Niger, Missouri, Rio de la Plata, St. Law- 
rence, Arkansas, Euphrates, Danube. 
I. Il. il. 
4. SEAT SLED SOAR 
EACH LYRA OLIO 
ACHE ERIN AIDS 
THEY DANE ROSE 


5. 1. Ton, e—note; 
—e- 11. Hit, p—pit 


ar, P—paper; mean, i— 
aa $ fur, pan iF chat, y— 
y . 
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il PAINTED BY... Charles c Curran 











DESCRIPTION OF THE 
CALENDAR. 


He "HE picture for the 


new Companion 

. Calendar was painted 
by Charles C. Curran, 
xe the eminent American 
SERED artist, and is a typical 
example of his most charming style. 
It will be printed on the finest finished 
stock, by the most recent methods of 
lithography. A\ll the strength and 
beauty of the onginal painting will 
be faithfully shown by employing 







thirteen separate colors. 


TS will be the largest Calendar 

that The Companion has ever 
issued, the panel measuring 9% 
inches in width and 34 inches in 
length. Below the picture are ar- 
ranged the twelve months. Great 
care has been taken to make the 
date figures legible, and to insure a 
practical and useful, as well as an 
artistic, Calendar. The Calendar is 
copyrighted, and will be mailed, 
securely wrapped, to all who pay 
their subscription for 1909. 








THE COMPANION AS A 
CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


phe TRE. Youth’s Com- 

panion is an espe- 
Mh B pre-eminently a paper for 
GQ RVEAB the whole family. Week 


upon week throughout the year it 


§ M cially attractive Christ- 
M mas Gift because it is so 





carries its message of affection and 
good-will; and the entertainment 
which the paper gives not only to 
the particular recipient, but to every 
other member of his household, vivi- 
fies and increases his original pleasure 
in the gift of a friend. 


HEN you renew your own 
subscription send another 
$1.75 and have The Companion 
go for a year to some friend who is 
without it. If- you will send the 
order now, we will add to your 


gift our Special Christmas Number 
and the beautiful Panel Calendar 


for the year 1909. 
+ + 


The size of the picture is 8 inches wide and 
24 inches long. Copies for framing 50 cents each. 








THE RENEWAL OF YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


Nia Instead of writing to each individually as we have sometimes 

be done, we take this occasion to urge our renewing subscribers 

rq %° favor us with as prompt remittance as possible. During the 

i holiday season a tremendous volume of business falls daily upon 
ts ae 

our employees. Every one who pays. his subscription now 

is lightening the load of those who receive and record subscriptions. 

Prompt payment will be acknowledged at once by the gift of the Calendar. 




















PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 









































eee - Se Emperor of China, died 
November 14th, and Tzu-hsi, Dowager 
The 
time, and his 


Empress of China, died the next day. 
Emperor had been ill for s 
death was not unexpected, — 
but that of the Dowager | 
E:mpress following so soon 
after naturally gave rise 
to rumors of a plot. The 
Emperor was 36 years old. 
Tle was entirely overshad- 
owed by the Dowager 
Empress, and was prac- 
tically deposed about 10 
years ago, after he had- 
issued a series of decrees 
showing unexpected sym- 
pathy with reform. The Dowager Empress was 
74 years old. She was a woman of extraordinary 
== resolution. She became 
| regent upon the death of 
|| her husband, Emperor 
| Hien-fung, and began her 
|| career by a beheading of 
|| princes, to establish her 
|| son upon the throne, and 
|| by a general slaughter of 
} || reformers and Christians. 
|| She dominated the court 
and the empire, and put 
down three rebellions. She 
=" was regarded as the 
implacable enemy of reform, yet she had given 
her consent to a scheme for remodeling the insti- 
tutions of China in accordance with Western 
ideas, and eventually establishing a constitution. 
® 


Ave Régime.—On the day of the Em- 
peror’s death Prince Pu-yi, the three- 
year-old son of Prince Chiin, the brother of 
the Emperor, was designated as heir presump- 
tive to the throne, and the day after was 
declared Emperor. Prince Chiin was made 
regent of the empire, but a decree issued by the 
Dowager Empress, a few hours before her 
death, required the regent, if serious questions 
should arise, to seek the advice of the new 
Dowager Empress. ® 


i Secretary of the Navy.— Ill 
health has compelled the resignation of 
Victor H. Metcalf of California, Secretary of 
the Navy, and the President has appointed 
Truman Handy Newberry of Michigan, who 
has been Assistant Secretary of the Navy since 
1905, to succeed him. Mr. Newberry is 44 
years old, and has been identified with large 
business interests. He served through the war 
with Spain on the steamer Yosemite. 
* 


Ae Victory in Cuba.—At the gen- 
eral election in Cuba, November 14th, Gen. 
José Miguel Gomez and Alfredo Zayas, the 
Liberal candidates, were chosen president and 
vice-president of the Cuban 5 - 
republic, and the Liberals 
secured control of the sen- 
ate and house by strong 
majorities. A heavy vote 
was cast, but there was no 
disorder at the polls. Gen- 
eral Gomez was a leader in 
the Cuban revolution, and 
was afterward governor of 
Santa Clara province. He 
was nominated by the 
Liberals for the presidency 
in 1905, but withdrew on the ground that it was 
impossible to conduct the campaign under exist- 
ing conditions. This action led to a rising, the 
resignation of President Palma, and the inter- 
vention of the United States. 
* 
t the Elections in Porto Rico, the 
Unionist party, which made its campaign 
on a platform advocating independence and self- 
government, earried all the seven districts in 
the island and elected every member in the 
new House of Delegates. 
& 


7 German Emperor, after an interview 
with Chancellor Biilow, November 17th, 
expressed approval of what the chancellor had 
said in the Reichstag concerning the London 
Telegraph interview, and full confidence in the 
chancellor, and gave assurance that in the 
future he would keep within constitutional 
bounds in his utterances with reference to 
public affairs. 
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ecent Deaths.—Grand Duke Alexis of 

Russia, unele of the Tsar, and for 24 years, 
up to his retirement in 1904, the supreme 
director of the Russian navy, died November 
14th, in his 59th year. In 1872 he visited the 
United States and was warmly welcomed. 
Since 1904 he had resided in Paris. ——Rear- 
Admiral James M. Miller, governor of the 
United States Naval Home at Philadelphia, 
died November 11th, aged 61.——Mrs. Annis Lee 
Wister, widely known as a translator of German 
fiction, died November 15th, aged 78. 

















ype Campanile of Venice,—The work 
of reconstructing the celebrated Campanile 
| of Venice, which fell in 1902, is nearing com- 
| pletion. As nearly as possible the form and 
| appearance of the old work are reproduced. 
| But modern engineering science has added 
| something of value in the shape of steel and 
armed cement, used within the walls to give 
them greater strength. The exterior is of brick, 
trimmed with Istrian stone. The reconstruc- 
| tion of Sansovino’s loggetta, at the base of the 
| Campanile, has beer facilitated by the recovery 
of the fragments of the ancient construction. 

& 


ee Metal.—Before the Fara- 
day Society recently, Mons. Ad. Jouve 
deseribed the remarkable resistive property of 
ferro-silicon, and other alloys of silicon. Nitric 
acid, even as a vapor, does not affect these alloys 
at all. Sulphuric and hydrochloric acid also 
have no effect. The same is true of acetic acid. 
The high price of platinum gives importance 
to ferro-silicon as a substitute to be used in the 
manufacture of acid-resisting vessels, but the 
alloy possesses a disadvantage in its brittleness, 
and the thickness and weight of the vessels made 
of it. ® 





ow Tall was the Mammoth?—This 

question has frequently been discussed of 
late. The most recent contribution comes from 
Mr. F. A. Lucas, 
who says that the 
American species 
known as the imperi- 
al mammoth reached 
a height of 13 to 13% 
feet, being, as far as 
he knows, the tallest species of elephant on 
record. The mastodon rarely reached a height 
of 9% feet, but it was a much more heavily 





/ 


Indian elephant. ® 


pe gia industrial value of dog- 
wood is probably but little appreciated 
except by manufacturers and users of bobbins, 
shuttles and spindles employed in cotton- and 
woolen-mills. These are made of dogwood or 
persimmon wood, and hitherto the supply has 
come from the Southern States. The Forest 
Service now calls attention to the fact that the 
supply in that part of the country is nearly 
exhausted. Fortunately dogwood abounds in 
Oregon, Washington and California, and large 
plants for the manufacture of spindles have 
recently been erected in the Cascades in Oregon. 
In the East an attempt has been made to substi- 
tute the wood of the mesquit and the tupelo for 
dogwood. The mesquit is very hard, heavy 
and close-grained ; the tupelo is heavy, but less 
hard. It has the valuable property of wearing 
smooth by friction. ° 


eh Afterglow.—lIt has been shown that 
the afterglow that follows the ordinary 
twilight, and which produces such beautiful 
effects upon the snowy summits of the high 
Alps, is a phenomenon of general occurrence, 
and the hypothesis has recently been put forth 
that the light may be due to a peculiar form of 
radiation from the sun, composed of waves lying 
beyond the ultraviolet of the spectrum, and 
remaining in the upper air a quarter of an hour 
after the disappearance of thé visible sunset 
rays. The supposition is that these rays, 
although themselves invisible, may excite phos- 
phorescence in the atmospheric particles, thus 
producing a visible glow. 
& 

row Tall in the Country.—According 

to the investigations of Doctor Deniker, 
well-known for his anthropologic studies, the 
influences of city life tend toward a decrease of 
human stature. It is away from the large cities 
that the beneficent effects of the general amelio- 
ration of social conditions and improvements 
in hygiene of modern times most clearly mani- 
fest themselves by distinct increase of stature. 
This increase has been marked among several 
of the European races during the last half- 
century. Where the people are subjected to 
urban influences the gain is less notable. 

& 

B® Game and Disease.—It has been 

suggested that the big game of Africa should 
be systematically exterminated in order to abolish 
the ‘‘fly fever’? by destroying the principal 
means of nourishment of the tsetse. In regard 
to this suggestion, Sir David- Bruce says that 
while it is true that the tsetse disappears when 
the big game is killed off, there are other 
African diseases similar to the fly disease 
which are not spread by the tsetse. Although 
‘civilization and big game cannot exist to- 
gether,’’ he thinks that the proposed wholesale 
destruction all over Africa would be quite unjus- 
tifiable. As the new country is divided off into 
farms, the big game must go, but the process 
should be a gradual one, applied only as the 
exigencies demand. For at least a thousand 
years to come there ought to be room in Africa 
for big game reserves. 
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days of Septem- 

ber send city people 

=“ home ready for work, 

then begins a business among the orchard- 

owners of New England of which the casual 
summer visitor has little knowledge. 

The apple-broker’s busy days have come, 
and expert apple-pickers, with long ladders, 
small baskets and barrels, appear in all the 
orchards, and spread over the trees with the 
persistence and industry of an invasion of brown- 
tail moths. 

Each band of these workers is headed by a 
responsible and capable man, secured by the 
apple-broker because of his knowledge of the 
apple-market, his reliability, and his gift of 
managing men. This ‘‘boss’’ is furnished by 
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his employer with numerous directions, among 
which are small slips of paper which read 
something like this: 

Before October 1st, gather Mrs. Brown’s Orchard. 


Pound Sweetings—— London. 
Ben Davis’s——Boston. 
Blake’s Orchard. 

Early Baldwins——New York. 
Yellow Stock——San Francisco. 


The boss understands by this list that the 
pound sweetings are to be gathered with unusual 
care. No rough shakings of the branches on 
which this fruit grows. A careful man, with a 
small basket swung over his shoulder, goes up 
the ladder. Every apple is clipped from the 
bough, placed in the basket, and when the basket 
is moderately full, the man descends. These 
apples are each wrapped in tissue-paper and 
put in boxes, much in the same way that Cali- 
fornia oranges are packed to send east. Then 
a card is tacked on the box, marked, ‘‘Mrs. 
Brown’s Pound Sweetings. 100. London,’’ 
and the boss makes a similar entry in the little 
account-book which, at the end of each week, 
he hands over to the apple-broker. 

The real business of the apple-broker, how- 
ever, begins in midsummer. If you are in an 
apple country, central Massachusetts, or near 
Mercer, Maine, and are an observing person, you 
will notice now and then a keen-faced, capable- 
looking man driving about the country roads, 
talking with the owners of orchards, and care- 
fully examining the half-grown fruit. 

This man is generally a resident of an apple- 
growing district. He knows the history of 
every orchard, how old the trees are, the quality 
of the fruit grown, the owner of the orchard, 
and how to deal with him. 

It is in midsummer that the bargains are made. 
The apple-broker buys the crop. By so doing 
he assumes a considerable risk. There may be, 
even after midsummer, too much rain, too much 
heat, a visitation of the dreaded apple-worm, in 
fact, any one of a dozen possibilities may ruin 
the product of an orchard and spoil the broker’s 
profits; while the farmer, with a round sum 
deposited in the savings-bank, thanks his stars 
that he sold his apples in July. 

The apple-broker has no leisure on his hands. 
Barrels and boxes are no small thing to be 
considered when you are to harvest the orchards 
of six or seven townships. Now and then the 
enterprising broker starts a cooper shop and 
box manufactory of his own near the town 
where the most fruit is raised, and here, during 
July and August, a dozen or more men work, 
busily turning out barrels and boxes which will 
be sent to the uttermost parts of the earth filled 
with the pound sweetings or the firm, fragrant 
Baldwins of New England. 

But the cooper shop is not the only dependence 


APPLE-BROKER 
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of the apple-broker 
for barrels. Early 
in the spring he be- 
gins a canvass of the 
country. His team stops at a farmer’s house. 

*‘Good morning, Mrs. Smith!’ he calls to 
the pleasant-faced woman at the door. ‘‘I hear 
that you make such good bread that your hus- 
band has a lot of empty flour-barrels.’’ 

‘*Now Mr. Perkins!’’ chuckles the pleased 
housewife. ‘‘The idea! I guess it’s Jim’s 
appetite that keeps the flour-barrel empty.’’ 

‘‘Got a good many empty barrels, eh?’’ 
questions the broker. 

‘‘Land, no! There may be two or three out 
in the shed.’’ 

“Pll give you fifty cents for the lot, Mrs. 
Smith, without counting ’em,’’ declares the 
wily trader, handsomely. 
Mrs. Smith is willing, nods 
her consent, receives her 
piece of silver, and sees 
three empty barrels loaded 
on the back of Mr. Perkins’s 
wagon. He has made a 
good bargain. In Septem- 
ber less careful buyers will 
pay thirty cents apiece for 
all manner and kind of 
barrels. From house to 
house he goes, securing one 
barrel here, three or four 
there, until his sheds are 
filled with barrels, and he 
can look forward to the har- 
vest without apprehension. 

When the bosses bring in 
their little account-books for 
the final reckoning, the bro- 
ker knows just where he 
stands. His bargains with 
distant buyers were made 
long ago. He marks his 
boxes and communicates 
with his shipping-agents. | 

But his day of leisure is 
not yet. He goes from or- 
chard to orchard, looking into 
barrels, climbing a tree now 
and then, urging on his em- 
ployés, that an untimely 
frost may not find his fruit ungathered, and so 
ruin him. From town to town he hastens, 
sending a load of barrels here, starting off a 
promised order there. 

The orchards of northern Maine offer a more 
difficult problem to the apple-broker than do 
those of Massachusetts. Often the matter of 
transportation becomes serious because of the 










distance from railroad-stations: It is not as | 


easy to secure good help, many of the orchards 

are on steep hillsides, and even the trained 

mind of the apple expert is often puzzled as to | 
ways and means of securing good results. But 

that he meets this problem successfully is proved 

by the thousands of barrels of apples which 

Maine sends every year to distant markets. 
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A SIMPLE REMEDY. 


ditorial omniscience no longer exists in the 
big city papers. The several departments 
require specialists to take charge of them, and 
woe to the man who steps out of his own 
narrow field. Not long ago the woman who 
conducted the page devoted to feminine in- 
terests was sick, and a young man, a reporter, 
was called in to try his hand. 
He fang i ~ yg Oy a. 
came inquiring how grease m 
removed from soup. He read it hurriedly, 
noticing only that it was an inquiry for the 
wiheak 0 se cisth tn-guscionn, ond rob aunt 
“Ss a soft ¢ n gasoline, rub gently 
eradicated.’’ , 


till the grease is 
® «¢ 


NO GREAT RUSH. 


Aer of weeks after an old man was ap- 
pointed postmaster of a small village, says 
a writer in the Philadelphia Bulletin, the vil- 
lagers and their friends began to complain about 
the mails. An inspector investigating the 
matter found out that the postmaster had sent 





out no mail since his entrance into office, and 
pointing to the hundred or more dusty letters | 
that the postmaster had kept by him, said, | 
sternly : 
**Why on earth didn’t you let these go?’’ 
‘‘IT was waiting till I got the bag full,’’ said 
the old man, with a gentle smile. 
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HOMEOPATHIC LOSS. 
ome is a doctor’s daughter just past six, 
which throws a side-light on the story the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger tells about her. 
On her sixth birthday Ethelberta’s father 
gre her a little ring with a tiny pear! in it. 
= oe Boe Kt that she appeared in her 
er’s Office, ing very woebegone. 
“O daddy,’’ she said, ©“T’ve lost the little 
pill out of my ring!’’ 





For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits | 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 


STAMPS 











108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, Cg hy H., Mexico. 


Natal, Java, etc., and 1000 Finely | 
'20c.’ 65 diff. U.S., 25e. 1000 hinges, | 
5c. Agts. wtd., 50%. List Free. I buy stamps. 


C. St 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. | 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS. Nothing will please the 
boys than a Stamp Album or a few stamps. 150 diff. 
5 . $00 better grade, $1.00. 1000 var. fine, $3.00. | 
Pocket album, 5¢.; others, 25e. to $25.00. 1000 hinges, 5c. 
Complete list and 2 Unused Pictorial Stamps free. 
NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO., 41 Washington Bldg., Boston. 


Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide £.2:°°° 


pages; leather bound; illustrating all Fur Animals. All 
about Traps, Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys; Price $2.00 We 
y 10 to 50% more for Raw Furs, Hides, Skins than 

ome buyers Hidestanned into 
List. Andersch Bros,, Dept, 23. 


Miniature Flying Machine soars 
200 feet high. A top that spins 
inair. Sample 10 cents. 100 
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agents’ articles. Catalogue free. 















Mated pair Write to-day 

kissing — for 

ae 1909 Book, 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY BREEDING SQUABS 


., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass 


Just the Thing for a Christmas Present 
The Little ShaverPencil Sharpener 
For the % or school, 
practical, useful and ornamental. 
Shaves pencil to as blunt or fine 
point as you like without breakin 
the lead. * trial 
to responsible parties agreeing to 
return it meena or remit the price 
$1.90. Better ordera Little Shaver 
atonce. Pat’d and manf'd by E. 
McDivitt, P.O. Box 9. Belvidere, Ill. 


Oriental Post Cards 


Views of Forbidden City and wonders of China | 
or ——_ sent direct to you from the Orient. 12 
superb cards beautifully hand-colored by natives 
sent on receipt of money-order for 50 cents—the 
quality cards of the world. Address, 


ORIENT SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Dept. C. Box 3. YOKOHAMA, JAPAN. 
A 2c stamp 


fF [FC FOR BOYS onc: “oss 
scriptions 

electrical _ Telephones, Telegraph Instru- 
miature Ele 

bundreds of 

XMAS gifts. Prices low. 






















will bring you our interest. 
novelties, ‘otors, Dynamos, 
ments, “Wireless,” Lamps, Flashlights, Mi Rail- 


ing 80-PAGE CATALOG, 
full of illustrations and de- 
of all manner of 
ways, etc. Every boy should have this book—it’s the 
educational emporium ever prod j 
suitable suggestions 







Pay electrical 
juced—j ust in time for the HOLID A YB—contains 


A 2c stamp gets it—send today to 
Voltamp Electric Mfg. Co., 
Star Buil , Baltimore, Md. 


~~ BinOner 
LIL } 

lubricates the mechanism, prevents rust 
on the metal parts and cleans and 
polishes the stock. For cleaning out 
the residue of burnt powder, especially 
smokeless powder, it is unequaled. 

Pree samples to those who have not tried it. 




















would appreciate a punching bag asa 


GHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Made of Angora Goat, Calf, Horsehide, etc. 


Rope and screw-eye with every bag. If your 
dealer hasn’t the D & M don’t takeasubstitute, 
but send to us. We’llsell you direct from factory. 
Order early. Send now for the D & M Catalogue, Free. 


DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
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DOLLAR WATCH 
For Christmas? 


What boy or girl wouldn’t! You can own one, 
too! Ingersoll Watches cost so little that it won’t 
be hard to coax father,mother, big brother or sister 
to get you one for Christmas—try it. 

For boyy Christmas presents there are the famous 
“Dollar Watch,” the Eclipse Watch in a variety of 
fancy cases at $1.50; and the new Junior Thin- Model 
“Dress” Watch at $2.00—all guaranteed time- 
keepers. 

For girls there are the dainty “ Midget” 
in plain and fancy cases, from $2.00 to $5.00 
Look for the name “Ingersoll” on the dial. 

Sold by 60,000 dealers, or sent direct post-paid upon 
receipt of price. (if by registered mail enclose & cts. 
additional.) Write for free illustrated booklet. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 


85 Frankel Building, New York. 


Models, 
D. 











WIZARD 
REPEATING 


LIQUID PISTOL 


ill stop the most vicious dog 
or man) without anent in- \\ 
“7. Perfectly safe to carry 
without danger of leakage. 
charges by pulling the trigger. 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 

by mail, 50c. Rubber Holster 















Loads from 





. All dealers, or by 
10c. ith Pistol 55c. Money-order or U. 8. stamps, no coins. 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 228 South St., New York, U. 8. A. 





Pictures fr1ing 
Zigzag Puzzles 


A collection of twelve 
colored pictures, for making 


Zigzag Puzzles, worth more 
than 50 cents, will be fur- 
nished our subscribers for 
25 cents, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 




















is he 
He may doing well in h 
then, you know, 
matter how good he is at 
him the clear eyes, the 
red blood that makes the 
men who built up our 
ae nations spent 
gun in hand, preparing 
developing strong, 
sion by the practise 
Rifle — your boy 
more happy 











anything like the 
Why a Daisy Ai 


harmless. 









Other Daisy Models 


join the Daisy Cadets. 
DAISY 
288 Union 





That boy of yours— 
getting the right kind of a start? 
e 


ks can’t make character. N 


of marksmanship. There’s the Daisy Air 
would like one. There’s more solid enjoyment, 
hours, and more good, solid training 


boy in a Daisy Air Rifle than anything elee you could buy for him for 
same amount of mone 
r Rifle? 
zine rifle, but itshoots with Cgenpressed air instead of powder, and it’s 
Just as accurate, jus’ 

and he’s just as well-pleased. 


1,000-Shot Daisy Automatic Magazine 


Little Daisy Pop Gun . 


We have published one of the funniest, breeziest stories of boy 
life ever written, entitled, “The Diary of a Daisy Send 
for a free copy,also containing full particulars of 


MANUFACTURING CO., 
Uni Plymouth, Mich. 





START YOUR BOY ON 
THE RICHT PATH 
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No 
lessons, they won’t give 
steady nerves, or the 
really manly man. The 

country. and made it great 
their boyhood in the open, with 
themselves for their future deeds by 
steady nerves, keen eyes, and quick deci- 
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Well, it’s a real gun, just like a man’s maga- 





as well-balanced and proportioned, 
Cheaper, too — 1,000 shots cost 10 cents. 
Rifle $2.00 
$1.00 to 81.75 

25 cents 
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THE YOUTH’S COMP AKION s an illustrated 
w 


eekl aper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price i is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at js Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-c: 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
secribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although otght pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


ney for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 

Money ie to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Phat, should be by Post Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your pa er issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Maas. 








NUTMEG - POISONING. 


a by nutmegs is not an 
accident that one need stand in 
great fear of, for this spice is usually 
not found in a form that adapts 
it for eating in large quantity 
even by the omnivorous and 
sharp-toothed small boy. Nut- 
meg-poisoning, however, does 
actually occur at times, and 
when it does occur it is not at alla 
joke. A searcher after the curious has collected 
the reports of twenty-five cases published in recent 
medical literature, and the science of probabilities 
shows that there are usually ten unreported cases 
of any unusual occurrence for one that is published. 
This form of poisoning is therefore not so very 
rare. 

Nutmeg is sometimes ground in large quantities, 
especially in bakeries, and in some households 
even it is kept in powdered form. Mace, which 
gives rise to the same symptoms, is sometimes 
carelessly nibbled in amount sufficient to cause 
unpleasant results; a teaspoonful of this spice 
has been known to induce serious symptoms, and 
a single nutmeg powdered may poison a child. 

Nutmeg is soporific in its effects, and the chief 
symptom of poisoning by it, or mace, is drowsi- 
ness, followed by stupor. There is an uncontrol- 
lable desire to sleep, and although in the beginning 
the patient can be roused by being spoken to in a 
loud voice, he soon becomes stupid. 

Sometimes before the stupor there is delirium, 
or loud, meaningless laughter. This stupor ap- 
pears in five or six hours after the poison is taken, 
and may be preceded by nausea and giddiness. 
The pulse is sometimes feeble and rapid, the 
extremities are cold, and the skin is bathed in 
clammy sweat, the condition being one of collapse. 
Death has resulted from nutmeg-poisoning, but 
this is not common. Usually the stupor passes 
off in twelve to twenty-four hours, and in a day or 
two the patient is as well as ever, but with a last- 
ing distaste for nutmeg as a seasoning. 

If a child is known to have swallowed a large 
quantity of nutmeg powder or mace, it will be 
well to induce vomiting to get rid of the stuff. 
After the symptoms have appeared, the treatment 
will consist in the application of hot bottles and 
in other measures to maintain the warmth of the 
body, giving no food, but as much water as may 
be desired. In most cases, unless the dose has 
been enormous, recovery will follow after a few 
anxious hours. 
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HE OBLIGED A LADY. 


arrot stories are many, but new ones are rare. 
Here is one which may be accurately dated 
July 4, 1908. 

Little Billy had been sent to spend the Fourth 
with an aunt at her new country cottage, where 
she kept several pets, among them a parrot—a 
bird he had never yet seen. 

He arrived late on the third, and was at once 
sent to bed. The next morning, very early, he 
woke and stole down-stairs to explore, taking his 
firecrackers with him. Not long after there was 
a terrible commotion, and his aunt ran down in 
her wrapper to investigate. 

Mingled sounds of sobs, squawks and screeches, 
following the explosion which had roused her, led 
her to a screened porch, where she found Billy, 
weeping and shaking his fingers, while the parrot 
flapped and fluttered at the end of its tether, 
scolding frantically at the curl of smoke which 
still rose lazily from a bunch of exploded crackers 
at the foot of the stand-perch to which it was 
fastened. 

“Why, Billy!” cried the lady, reproachfully. 
“You’ve almost blown poor Polly up, and fright- 
ened her quite out of her wits—and you know 
you’re not allowed to set off crackers all alone by 
yourself, anyway. How could you!” 

“I wasn’t alone!” protested Billy, tearfully. 
“She was here, and she asked me to. Mean old, 
thing, to make such a fuss when I only tried to 
please her! They wouldn’t have all gone off at 
once if she hadn’t screamed at me so I dropped 
the match on ’em, either. I think she’s horrid!” 

“Asked you to?” echoed the maligned parrot’s 
owner, shocked at the apparent fib. “Why, 
Billy!” 

“Well, she did,” Billy insisted; and just then 
Polly, cheered by the presence of her mistress, 
spoke up and confirmed him. 

“Pretty Polly,” she croaked, genially. ‘Polly 
wants a cracker. Crack—err! Pretty Poll!” 

“There!” said Billy. “And I didn’t give it to her 














for ever so long, ’cause I knew I’d have to fire it 
for her, if she can talk. But she kept right on, 
and father always says to oblige a lady!” 

Billy’s aunt sat down suddenly and began to 
laugh. 

‘Whenever you can, Billy,” she agreed. “Only 
be quite sure what the lady wants. There are 
crackers and crackers.” 

“Oh!” said Billy. ‘““‘Why — But, aunty, you see 


lage | it Was the Fourth.” 
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TO SHOW HIS GRATITUDE. 


hen Hannah Perry was dying, Gould, the 

good-for-nothing old fellow who had been 
practically supported by her charity for years, 
and who had shirked even the slight “jobs” which 
she had given him, underwent a curious change. 
He hovered about the house continually, knocking 
at the kitchen door, and asking the woman that 
Hannah’s sister had got in to cook during the ill- 
ness, how “she” was. For some reason he never 
called her by name. 


“He came round the first day it got noised about 
that Hannah was ailing,” said the sister to a caller 
after the funeral, “and wanted to know what he 
could do. Of course I didn’t know him from 
Adam, not hoving vi sited here since father died. 
I told him ‘Nothing!’ kind of sharp, I guess, and 
he went off looking shamefaced. 

“The next day he came round again, and wanted 
to know if he could chop some k ndlings. I had 
found out who he was, but there wasn’t any wood 
to be split, so I told him ‘no’ again, and_he disap- 

ared. never laid eyes on him till the | 

fore she died. What do you suppose he h 
been do ey shiftless old fellow? Why, he’d 
been building a chicken-coop for her!” 
aan Gyehen-coep” echoed her listener. “Of all 

n Ss ” 

“Yes, Mrs. Douglass, that’s what it was. Not 
a articularly good one, either. I said to him, 
*What is this for?’ 

“He said, ‘It’s for her,’ and jerked his thumb up 
at the window. 

“Then he looked so sheepish that I told him to 
set it next the shed and come into the kitchen. 
Hannah gave up keeping hens ten — ago, and 
a@ woman on her death-bed, and got money saved 
up the way she has, isn’t going to start in an 
poultry business. Of course I didn’t say as muc 

him, because it was plain grief that made 
him v4 to work and do it.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Oh, I gave him some pie, and told him that it 
was a nice coop, but [ didn’t think that Hannah’d 
ever use it, and sent him off. Poor old fellow! I 
gon it was the first piece of hard labor he’d done 
or pany a day.” 

“Or will do. 
ee he’s old, and this shows that his heart 


I wonder,” mused the other, “if I can’t find 
some things for him to potter round about, now 
that Hannah’s gone. I’ll ask Henry.” 
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THE ONE TOUCH LACKING. 


ithout the spirit, the letter is dull indeed. 
Wanting that divine spark, the most finished 


MOTHERS OF SKIN-TORTURED 
Babies Should Know That Warm Baths 
With Cuticura Soap and Gentle 
Anvointings with Cuticura, 

The great Skin Cure, afford instant relief. permit rest 
and sleep, and point to a speedy cure of torturing, dis- 
figuring eczemas, rashes, itchings, and irritations of 
infants and children when all else fails. Guaranteed 
absolutely pure, and may be used from the hour of 
birth. No other cure is believed to be 80 pure, so 
sweet, so speedily effective as Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment, sold throughout the world. [Adv. 








a GOLD & SILVER TINSELLED CARDS 10c. 
With Your Name or Address on Them, UUs 
Beautiful embossed floral cards withrich, sparkling tinsel. 
COLORED CHRISTMAS POST 

CARDS AND TAGS, (0c. 

All beautiful new designs. The best bargain ever 

offered. Latest Catalogue Free. 
KING & CO., 200 Broadway, New York. Dept.42. 


The President's Bear Hunt 


Absorbing Target Game for Boys and Girls. 
50 Cents, post-paid. (Not stamps. ) 
NOVELTY GAME CO., DUBUQUE, IA. 


PARKER'S Arctic Socks 


Registered in U. S. Patent O, 
Healthful for bedchamber, bath and 
sick-room. Worn in rubber boots, 
absorbs piration. Made ot 
kn fabric, lined with soft 
white wool fleece. Sold 
in all sizes by dealers 
or by mail, asc. a pair. 
Parker pays postage. 
Catalogue free. LOOK FOR PARKER'S NAME IN EVERY PAIR. 


J. H. PARKER CO. DEPT. A, 25 JAMES STREET, MALDEN, Mass. 







































Amusing and Instructive. 
RUN TOYS. FUN FOR BOYS. 
Three sizes; prices 5c 
1.00 and $1.25. Any good 
ry Battery willrun them 
for days. Send for Free 
Catalogue R 24—168 pages, 
1,000 Electrical specialties 
with net prices. 








188 sth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 17 Park Place, New York 








FOR HOME-MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
Refuse the “ just as good” and insist upon having the 
KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS. 





acting is dead and wearying. This truth was dis- 
covered by the officer who figures in the incident 
cited by the Bellman. 


An English drill-sergeant, whose severity had 
made him unpopular with his Sy ye ee put- 
ting a squad of recruits through the eral ex- 
ercise. ning the ranks, so as to admit the 

assage of a cortége between them, the instructor, 

y way of practical explanation, walked slowly 
foun he lane formed by the two ranks, saying as 

e so: 

“Now, I am the corpse. Pay attention!” 

Having reached the end of the lane, he turned 
round, regarded the recruits with a scrutinizing 
eye, and then remarked: 

“Your ’ands is right, and your ’eads is right, but 
= —™ got that look of regret you ought to 

ve 


“JUST AS GOOD.” 


hose who have been victimized by that familiar 
figure in trade, the glib clerk who insists on 
substituting something “just as good” in the place 
of the article that was called for, will appreciate 
the point of this New York Times story. 

A man had been invited unexpectedly to make 
an automobile trip, and was not fully prepared for 
it. The roads were very dusty, and after travel- 
ling several miles, the party came to a village, 
where the man thought he might be able to pur- 
chase something to protect his clothing. 

The automobile halted before the general store 
of the village. The man alighted and accosted 
the single clerk. 

“TI want to get a linen duster,” he said. 

“T am sorry,” returned the clerk, easily, “we are 
just out of linen dusters. But I can let you have 
a nice feather duster.” 


NATURAL KINDNESS. 


t was at a railroad junction in the South that the 

Northern traveller found himself hungry, but 
with only two minutes to spare before his train 
left. “I’ll take a cup of coffee,” he said to the 
young woman in charge of the restaurant. “I’ve 
no time for anything else.” 

“You can take all the time you want, sir,” said 
Se yous eS. look - this bill 

, and I’ lephone e su ntendent 
to delay the train a little while.” ” ‘ 

“Why, can that be done?” asked the traveller, 
in amazement. 

“Certainly,” said the young woman. “Of course 
it can. It’s a branch road, and no other train 
coming or going over it to-day—and the superin- 
tendent would want you to have a good meal. He 
owns this restaurant.” . 
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THEY DID NOT NEED TO WORK. 


stout, splendidly “robed” woman sat talking 

toafriend. Her husband had just come into 
a considerable fortune, and, like many other 
Americans, had begun farming in an amateur 
way. In their case, however, it mattered little 
whether crops were good or bad. A writer in 
Harper’s Monthly tells the story. 

.*Yes,” the lady remarked, “‘since John’s uncle 
died we have a nice country house, horses, cows, 
pigs hens, and —” 

‘That must be charmin .” broke in the other. 
“You can have all the fresh eggs you want every 


“Oh, well,” hastily interrupted the first speaker, 
“of course the hens can lay if they like to, but in 
our position it isn’t at all necessary.” 











FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS! 






Rubber- Tipped 
Arrow Game. 


Best Parlor Game Made. 
Affords heaps of fun. Popu- 
lar Throughout the Civilized 
World. Two millions sold. 
If your dealer hasn’t it send 

us mail order. 


RIFLE. 
$ Buys Harmless Our New Harmless 26-inch 
Pistol, Target Nickel-Plated Rifle 
isagem. Rifie, Tar- 
get and 8 Arrows 
post-paid for 


ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


and 8 Arrows 
post-paid. 











“I MADE $12 
Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen 
From sworn statement of H. 8. CUNNINGHAM. 


Ss 



















To Make 
Christmas 


> 420% 





Are in Doubt What to Buy 


for Mother, Wife, Sister or Friend, 
remember that a 


Bissell 


**Cyco’’ BALL BEARING Carpet Sweeper 
never fails to please, and is a constant re- 
minder of the giver for ten years and more. 

It reduces the labor about 95%, confines all } 
the dust, pa pen and preserves the car- 







— 


ets, and will outlast forty brooms. Prices 
2.75 to $6.50. Write for booklet showing 
our most popular brands. 

A FREE CHRISTMAS GIFT 

Buy a Bissell “Cyco” Bearing Sweeper of 
your dealer between now and Jan. 1, send } 
us the purch i ithin one week from © 
date of purchase, and we will send you 
FREE a fine quality leather card case with 
no printing on it. Address Dept. 142. 















usive Carpet Sweeper Makers 


| ty ly Excl 
an nly Exc 
in the World.) 












Why not geta 
Hamilton Rifle 
tnow? Don’t 

ut off getting a 


‘NT 
i 


(i i i! Smterned and polished 91-75 


| 
H {i 
iby | ! | your life,get your 
yl | \| With aatsreck and fore. ¢ 
ih AN) ' arm of gum wood ‘ - $1.50 
Model No. 027, 


Both fully guaranteed. 


Your dealer sells them. If 
not, we willsend either style 
by prepaid express, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 
Send for illustrated circular 
and learn more about 
the Hamiiton. 




































Hockey-players know that a broken skate 
is pretty sure to mean an injury. They 
cannot afford to take chances. Only skates 
of known worth and of the highest ropa. 
tion are used. That is the reason 
BERRY SKATES (quality made name — 
are —— selected by the experienc 
skater. IRVING BROKAW says, “ They 
helped me to win the championship.” 

Send for a complete illustrated Catalogue 
sonterntng Hockey Rules and directions for 
ilding an ice rink. Barney & Berry, 


Sold by 19 Broad Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 











Once a year 
all the world gives 
Ppresents—some useful, 
some ornamental, some 
neither. The presents most 
appreciated are the useful 

ones—gifts that enter into our 
daily living and daily remind us 
of the giver. There are few things 
more —— to a housewife in her 
daily work than a good sewing ma- 
chine, and this prompts us tosuggest 
that you give hera 


NEW HOME 


For Christmas 


You'll — not have a chance to 
make her such a present but once, 
for a New Home lasts a lifetime. 
Asa piece of furniture it is beautiful. 

Its use is a delight. Its work is 
perfect. Send for our literature 
and plan about it now to insure 
delivery by Christmas eve. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING 
MACHINE CO., 
Orange, Mass. 


y 


























































A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARD, 
printed in five colors, will be mailed free to any 
one sending post card with their name and address, 
and that of their grocer, to the SAWYER CRYSTAL 


StAres. peeves. A oy 16c.; 100var.,9c. App. shoots, 


= =—— = eed T Make $6.00 per Day 


In your home town selling our brand-new practi- 


























| 
BLUE CO.., 88 Broad Street, Boston. (Adv. | cal household neceasities. Self-sharpening shears, 
automatic dust pan,ete. You can doit. Every body 
| wantsthem. Notsoldinstores. We are manufac 
BOYS AND GIRLS WANTED | turers. Send us your name to-day and let us prove 
| it. Experience unnecessary. Outfit free to workers. 


Pease Mfg. Co., Dept. 61, Buffalo, N.Y. 


PREPARE FOR 
WINTER 


A Child Can Run It. 


oa eee Dickerman & Sone Taunton, Mass. | New England and Other Matters. 
he battle-ship North Dakota, ‘‘the first 
American Dreadnought,’’ was launched 

TOY GIRDLE November 10th, from the yard of the Fore 
° River Ship-Building Company, at Quincy, 

Baby’s Delight Massachusetts. Four ships of this type are soon 
to be added to the navy. This is the first of 


the four to take the water. A sister ship, the CALENDARS AND 


















































Delaware, now building at Newport News, is 
expected Ped be ready for ouiaent in February, POSTAL CARD PACKETS Its fire-box is so constructed 
about the time the fleet returns from its voyage Only briet mention. First 7 Packs, bust pala, || WITH that it gives the greatest heat 
round the world. It is in the nature of coin- for $3.85. 10 Packs, post-paid, $5.80, with the least coal. The 
cidence that the keel of the North Dakota ||No. 1. For54cents, 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. | mechanism that operates it is 
N . 
was laid December 16, 1907, the day the fleet No. : “ : sige 25 Xmas Cards and Booklet | simplicity itself. Saves much 
nerapee 28 tact that the ma coon Mo. &. << Steants, 20 Fine Postal Ca | Cards (all different). dusting and labor of cleaning. 
ney ; e fact e vessel is a yal “ $1.08, Beau ni 
sixty per cent. completed constitutes another Be * “ 3f conte, 10 Xmas Garda, anne A Send for Our Catalogue. 
record of no small significance. No. 10. “ S4cents, 25 Sunday School Cards, or 20 Fine SMITH & THAYER CO 
‘ gs 4 - “ . be 
Effectual pasties, beaptag baby quiet a —y- 9 — rey hg 20 Pop ne NEW NOVELTIES IN PICTURE PUZZLES: 234 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
ead contented by the hour. ¥ Five, ue vane at nee comm wd pony oe » cr 25c., 50c., 75c., $1.00. (Add 10 cents for Postage.) 
rea ie, unpainte oys attac oO sion. Vi dred 0) 
— Pencicles baby" ‘s waist. en water-line, and eighty-five feet pon ig It TEACHERS oor 4 conte, 25 Garde, pany Ay W | N Be H E S : E R 
Oys Giways within reac 
ate nga ciieaaniehant ttt. will be the first American battle-ship to be Samples Paper by the pound, 15 cents. 
Bright colors. Price for good, strong tape equipped with turbine engines, and the fastest, mg. HB. CARTER OO CO., H E AT E R 
girdle, or aa $2.00; post- if it attains its contract speed of twenty-one 5 Somerset Street, Boston. 
aid. Money returned if not satisfactory. . . y | 
Bold by toy and department stores or knots. The armament will comprise ten twelve- 
will be mailed on receipt of price. inch guns, fourteen five-inch rapid firers, twelve 
Denson copring, imitating. oF Infringing machine guns of smaller caliber, and two sub- 
on rights of patentee will be prosecut merged torpedo-tubes. It is estimated that, 
THE TOY BELT, HOOP & GIRDLE MFG. c0., when taken over by the government, the ship 








CHESTER, PA. 2 sa: 
will have cost seven million dollars or more. 


The crew, officers and men, will number nine 
hundred, and to maintain the ship in commis- 
sion will cost about a million dollars a year. _ 

Size, speed and armament considered, there 
seems some warrant for the assertion that the 
North Dakota is the most effective war-ship 
now afloat. The vessel will have a displacement 
of twenty thousand tons, as compared with the 

CR COMM! | original British Dreadnought's displacement 
R VUBBERS of about eighteen thousand tons; and although 
within the last year Great Britain has laid 
MO} ;@a, AOAC A! | down larger ships than the Dreadnought, 
none of them promises to be faster than the 
North Dakota, and none is believed to be so 
well armored and armed. 

More than a hundred citizens of North Dakota, 
headed by Gov. John Burke, came East by 
special train to attend the launching, an im- 
pressive ceremony, of which the cover-page 
pictures—from original photographs—give a 
clear idea. ® 


M= any of the first settlers of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, came from Worcester, England, 
. and with a wish ‘‘to cement the amenities 
~ — = es ratty rset sa = between the two cities,”? the English Worcester |: 
Og eat yw. s.. § | recently presented to its American namesake 
So-Lite Rubbers Meet All Requirements. - 
Faultless Style, Perfect Fit Full Protection and Conve- ae suits of armor, = of a cage yo 
nience. a ig’ i ee = a el b a been treasured for many years. n 
opera or traveling Amy hed sont at ag good. th <'Genu denn: Battle of Worcester, September 3, 1651, when 
rubber~take no other. Ic your eater can supply you we Cromwell won the final victory over the Scotch 
Peet fy sie and Width ot Shoe, als i Wide, eee: gy phage ae Il, these rag thar in 
arrow a little Scotch plaid purse. use, y figured note. 
So-Lite Rubber Co., 34 Division St.. Rochester, N-Y- | worthy conflicts before and after that event. 
It is a happy turn in their history that now, 


L unt after nearly three centuries, they have come to 
-Moss System J core as tokens of international goodwill. 

of Water Supply n 

For Country Houses | “| angieme state” tan ceased, 

seems, 7, a ummation tor 

Lead ‘rn gerd, = Pressure | which persons who desire the good things of 


life at a moderate price are bound to thank 
rp canal Setaten S60 ond ep. Tl oe A.D. Mend af Brown Usiventty ant 
to fieeineantoah. the Rhode Island State Hatchery at Wickford. 
Lobsters have large families, but in the early 
stages of growth they are distressingly helpless. 
All other fish eat them with avidity ; and when 



















1876, J. B. Wistar, Grand Central Hotel, New York City, wrote: ‘I have been over- 
persuaded to try other makes. In every instance have been obliged to either return or 
throw it away and fall back on the old reliable, BELL’S SEASONING.”’ 

1878, A. Ainslee, Tremont House, Boston, wrote: “Unquestionably the most superior 
article in use.” 

1892, Ainslee & Webster, Maplewood Hotel, White Mountains, wrote: “The only 
article of its kind used in our kitchen during the past ten years.” 

1907, Ainslee & Graybow, Mgrs. Hotel Tuileries, Hotel Empire, Boston; New Ocean 
House, Swampscott; Hotel Titchfield, Port Antonio, Jamaica, West Indies, wrote: “We 
are using your Seasoning in our different hotels. It gives entire satisfaction.” 







IN WATERPROOF POUCH 









Remember, a 10c. can of Bell’s Seasoning is sufficient to flavor the 
dressing for 100 ibs. of meat or poultry, and the 25c. can 300 Ibs. 


For Delicious Sausages, Flavor with Bell’s Sausage Seasoning. 


25 and 50c. Cans; 6, 12 and 25 Ib. Boxes; 50, 75 and 100 Ib. Drums. 



























up to 60 Ibs. a favored lobster grows larger and stronger 

It’s a great than his brothers and sisters, he promptly 

devours his brothers and sisters. ‘The method For Home Work or Shop Work 

in case of of preservation devised by Professor Mead is so 

fire. simple that students will wonder why it was If you have made a failure of home work, look at your tools. Are 

fer not thought of before. It is merely to keep they the kind an experienced carpenter would use, or are they “any old 

i the water in the hatching-tanks in constant kind?” ‘The success of any work depends largely upon the tools. 

whether for motion, so that the young lobsters cannot get H ld k a f : f | : 

+ Ss : : : at each other—a device that brings fully half ow could you make a neat joint lor a picture rame un ess you 

WRITE. FOR FREE BOOKLET “D” AND [| of every “‘hatch’’ to a size at which they can had a fine true saw and mitre box to guide it? You couldn’t use the 
READ WHAT OUR PATRONS SAY. look out for themselves. Then only are they same saw you would use to cut a two-inch plank. 

















advance in fish-culture since the last meeting 


ee eee Quality Tools 


nee released, instead of, as formerly, very soon after 
LUNT- M O SS co MP. ANY, hatching. Already the new plan shows results 
_ so conclusive that the recent International Con- 
gress on Fisheries at Washington awarded two 
Sys prizes to Professor Mead, one for the greatest 
cof 











P°stS A be 2°s; eaten we are for home work or shop work. 
Pos 20 Holly and Gold Embossed Greetings, Every tool is the very best that can be made in quality, temper and adjust- 
Xmas P st Cards 2: bo oh for BA. Write at once You wi ment. No others hold their edges so long nor are so accurately set, balanced 





and adjusted. With Keen Kutter tools, home work becomes a pleasure and 


BOYS AND GIRLS CAN EARN many conveniences and improvements may be made. 


money by selling the new educational game, Building 




















Sentences. Sells for 2 cents. Send % cents for Every Keen Kutter Tool is guaranteed. 
aMPCfAKDY. 129 Chaclos Street, Boston. Look for the name and trademark on each tool. 
T Acad for B Keen Kutter Tools include Saws, Chisels, Bits, Drills, Gimlets, 
oothache Gum Williston Seminary, if ‘Easthampton, Mas.” Awls, Planes, Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, Drawing-knives, Screw- 
Froperes for colhese ¢ Sh scientific ‘and medical schools. drivers, Files, Pliers. Also a fullline of Scissors and Shears, Pocket- 
—— aoe instantly—as soon as you aa nipped eee horkes a Fnpetes ba strnighic and knives, Razors and Table Cutlery. 
nt spread in the mouth. Stops p Coad saa ln gp hyear. JOSEPH — 4 1,4 mile a Ty so! Keen Kutter Tools have been sold for nearly 40 years under this motto: 
are imitations. Don’t take them. See “The Recollection of Quality Remains Long 
eats ro ro Dent’s Toothache Gum, at all . University - Maine, Orono, Me. After the Price is Forgotten.” —E. C. Simmons 
druggists or by mail, 15 cents. Dent’s Corn Courses in Ci Mechanical, Electrical En- (Trademark Registered) 
Gum, oures corns and Centon, acum Faw: Hist Chemistry, Pharmacy, J. If not at your dealer’s, write us, 
c. w ective courses uages, ences, - 
5. DENT & CO., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. ,ete. Military Drill. Necessary expenses SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. 
dea a year. Geo.Emory Fellows,Pres. ,Orono, Me. 
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| OWN. & rit , 


Send for Free Samples and Illustrated Premium List.  8ROWNELL & FIELD Co. 


If your Grocer doesn’t sell Autocrat Coffee, Tea, etc., send us his name. 





